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iVm ike Bm. IMim Wesion, LL, J),, lm$ Chief Jmtkg cf 
Maine, 

I BAin read -with attention and interest the first fifteen chap* 
Cere ot the " Manual of Morals/' being the portion out of press 
when presented to my inspection. The style is remarkably 
faidd and perspicnoos. The prindides of moral obligation, as 
derived iram the law of nalure, and iUostrated by the light 
« which is from above," are made easy to the apprehension of 
youth, and cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improve- 
ment in a branch of edncation which \aa been too 
negated. 

Augusta, Me., Sepi, 8, 1Q^8. 



Frm the Reo. Seujamiu Tappau, Z>. D., Augusta, Me. 

Tbx design of this book is one of high importance. Instrne* 
don in iXKnrals should occa;^ a very prominent place in tlw 
edncation of the yoong^, and it is well to pat into their handSi 
in a simple and attractive form, <' a Manual" for this purpose. 
Such a manual the author of this work has, with a ^ood degree 
of success, attempted to pro^de. Solar as I can judge of its 
;iierits fixmi that poition of it which I have had the opportu* 
iuty of examining, I am prepared to recommend it, as a valu 
able addition to American school books. To a judickms^ 
fltttfaful instructor, it witt prove a useful assistant, in teadung 
that fear of God and keeping of his commandments, with 
which, above all other khingSi it oonceros the young to b« 
acquainted. 

Sept. 21, 184& 



JRvii Be9. Emenm Davit, D. iy:pB[emier ofUU * 
Board of Edueatien. 
I HivB read with no smaU degree of interest the sheets of 
the Manual of Morals^ and cheerinlly recommend it to sehoot 
committees and teachers. It inculcates a svstem of sound mof- 
ality, based on the BiUe, and contains noOiing seetariaa. If 
the teachers of our common schools will make themselves 
with the principles taught in this manual, and 
rio InftiM tt«n mto te minds «f their papO^ tii^ 
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vUl do a good vfoA. It is just fte kiad of teaching which 
I suppose we statute requires the teacher to give, and as much 
as we ought to require in schools composed of children whose 
parents belong to different religious sects. 

Instmetioii purely rdigioos may be better left to psMt^ 
clergymen, and Sabbath-scbocd teachers. Such a book is a 
giKftt deaideratom, and I hopa it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

Wu^Uld, S^t 18, 1848. 



Fhm the Rev. Mr. Judd^ AMgusta^ Me. 

Tn undersigned cordially recommends this manual to ths 
flttentioa of the public. The want of such a text-book is 
most sensibly felt, and the work before us seems admirably 
eslculated to meet that want. Without embarrassing the 
scholar with refined speculation, n treats of what is immedi- 
atety practicable ; and while none will question the soundness 
of its prindples, many will wonder that what is so plain has 
bem so long overlooked. If simplicity in arithmetic be desir- 
ablS) how much more is it needed in moral science. The 
aotMrwho shall introduce to the common school, and the 
health the<x>mmuDity, just ideas of what is true and right, 
what is humane and courteous, what is becoming and b^u- 
tifol, we regaid as a public beneiiBu:tor. 

SYLVESTER JUPD, Ja. 

Stpt^mber, 1848. 

Aasi its Re9» Jonas BwmhaiHf Prindpal 0/ the Qmff ^kmtk 
Aeademy, Augusta, Me, 

Tms is an excellent work, and it appears at the right tine. 
We haTe good books on most subjects essential to education, 
but have felt great inconvenience from want of one on Morals, 
well adapted to interest and instruct tlie majority of the pupils 
in oar acadttmes and pa^c schools. This wofir ip pronad 
with that design, and is admirably fitted to its object. Its style 
is hiddy intalBgiblSi and attractive^ The great principles of 
the sdeiice wivamXj illustrated, and impressively enforced* 
I ahaU Hnimsdistsly adopi it ; a^ I doubt net, that ptfeats 
aad teachyeri^ on a^wuniiialiont will welcome it as a|» anioHary 
lA tba a*iw ^H np| i i brw i\t 9f thox great woirk* 
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PREFACE. 



Wmu most sdences have stooped to cldldrf A, and con- 
descended to become instructors of the little ones, that of 
Morals — one of the most important— has kept a distant 
resenrey and wrapped itself in cloudy abstractions. "Some 
work on Morals for Common Schools/' says the Hon. Horaot 
Mann, ''which shall excite the sympathies as well as inform 
the intellect ; which shall make children love virtue as well as 
imderstand what ^it is, is the greatest desideratum of our 
schools." The following pages are an attempt to fulfil thii 
want. This work is designed to be placed in the hands of 
every scholar of our public schools, as soon as they are abte 
to understand it, and to be studied like any other text-book 
The execution is not, indeed, in all respects, equal to ths 
anthor's desire; but it is hoped that even the feeblest contri- 
Imtion to this most neglected part of juvenile instruction will 
not be unacceptable. 

We cannot overrate the importance of having the children 
of our country thoroughly mdoctrinated in the principles, and 
duly imbued with the spirit, of morality. 

The author has endeavored to present the elements of the 
lubject, in a manner sufficiently plain to be apprehended by 
dhildren who have reached an age capable of understanding 
any truth. The aim has been to illustrate the general prind- 
pk» by familiar examples, and to bring to the test of immuta- 
Ue rectitude many of the common habits and smaller acta 
of daily life. It is desirable that teachers should explain and 
apply these pnndples still further, by a nferencs to those little 
J* 
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miadeeds which &n under thdr eye, ftam time to tune, w 
they observe the condact and manners of those under their 
oue. 

As the book is intended for yoonger classes, it seemed weL 
fhat it should be attended trith questions. But, in many 
instances, the form of them is designedly such as to oblige the 
scholar to exercise his own reason and reflection in finding 
the true answer, and thus, in some degree, avoid an evil 
attending the use of set questions — that of giving an answer, . 
without getting an idea. It is recommended, however, that 
the questions be dispensed with, in all cases in which the 
learner is able to do without their aid. 

In the preparation of this work, especially in the genenil 
plan, great aid has been derived from Dr. Wayland's Moral 
Science. Free reference has also been had to Dymond's 
Essays on Morality, and Whewell's Elements of the same 
•abject. 

But chief reliance has been placed upcm the inspired Word 
«^ Crod, which most be considered as the great repository of 
all moral truth. The prevalent sentiment, requiring that 
everything of a sectarian kind should be excluded firom publie 
achoob, has rendered the theological part more brief than 
some, perhaps, would desire. 

The First Fart is entitled " Duties to God.'' It is believed 
that duty to God underlies and includes all other duties ; that 
the personal, relative, and mutual obligations of men, are not 
only better enforced by a regard to the will of God, but that 
they are permanently and essentially involved in that will ; — 
which is in itself but an expression of eternal virtue ; — in a 
word, that religion is the sorest and completest foundatioa of 
mvality. A. HALL. 

SaniXBiB, 184a 
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INTRODUCTOBY ADDRESS 



TO 



IHOSB FOR WHOM THIS BOOK IS DESIGNED, 



DbaB CHIU>ItXN AND TOUTH, 

You have a great many school-books already, 
and you may wonder wny a new one is given 
you to study. You have Grammars and Arith* 
metics, Geographies and Histories, a Govern* 
mental Instructor, and many other works for the 
improvement of your minds. But is it the pur-* 
pose of any of these to teach you what is right 
and what is wrong, what you ought to do, and 
what you ought not, or, in other words, what 
your duties are ? Can you mention one of Which 
this is the design? Some of you may have good 
parents or teachers who instruct you in these 
things, but many of you, perhaps, have never 
thought much stbout them. / 

The object of this book is to point out some 
of your most importauit duties, to present to you 
some of the evils of disregarding them, and to 

Q0XSTION8. — Why might •cholars wonder that thejf 
thrakl be xequiied to study tiiis new bookf Why is it 
* If What ii the object of itf 
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8 ' INTBODUCTO&T ADDRS88. 

lead you to see the beauty and loveliness of 
right-doing. It would impress upon your young 
minds this truth, — that the great object of man 
should be to advance in wisdom ai^ holiness ; 
it would gladly lead you, early to make it the 
aim of your lives to serve God faithfully, to 
make the best use of the talents He has given 
you, and to do all in your power to promote the 
banpiness and best good of others. 

It is called A Manual of Morals. The word. 
Manual, means, a book that may conveniently 
be carried in the hand ; and it is here intended 
to imply, that you should always have in mind 
the precepts which it contains, and make them 
the guides of your Ufe. ^ The word, Morab^ 
has reference to the practice of duties. A Dtdy 
is something which we are under obligation t(> 
p^form. It means the same thing, whether it isl 
said, you ouffkt to love God, you ought to obey* 
the laws of health, you aught to love your 
neighbor as yourself; or to say, it is your duiff 
to love God, your duty to obey the laws of 
health, and your duty to love your neighbor as 
yourself. And would you not like to under- 
stand what your duties are? There is a right 
and a wrong in regard to all your conduct, in 
BUh things as well ad in great ones, and do you 
not wish to know what is the right? Is not the 
right far better than the wrong, and will you 

What troth would this bode im^raKl To what wffM 
it lead the yoongt What is it called! What la the mean- 
iMf of Blannal? What implied ? To what has the indld. 
ifinOs, xefeiendef What ift a Duljl Utm illttttnMit 
What is said about right and wnn|yf 
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not leofQ to prACtise it in ail things? Is it not 
))eaatiful to see & child^ or any one, who always 
tries to ^o what is right, and is not such a one 
Uie happiest? 

One of the early Fathers of New England, 
' when his son feared, on acoount of the Indians 
md wild heasts, to go through a certsdn piece 
of WMds, on «ome important errand, gave him 
this advice : iVavar fewr to dp your Ikiiy. No 
mMer where ii calls yeu^ no matter how great 
ihe danger, never be afraid to dni your duty. 
But if you are tempted to do a mean thing or 
• iprong thing, be the greatest coward in the 
world. Receive this wise counsel, as if it were 
orig^aily addressed to you, and, enlightened 
hy the knowledge of your duties, and guided 
by the still small voice within you, let it be 
your firm resolve to act accordingly. 

In addition to the study of the precepts of the 
Bible, the perfect example of Jesus Christ, and 
attention to other means of moral instruction, 
cultivate an acquaintance with Nature. Wat(^ 
the unfolding of buds and flowers; observe the 
pure fountain, the gentle river, the calm lake, 
and let their beauty be reflected in your daily 
lives. Make the whole universe your Ubrary — 
80 shall it also become your temple, and your 
life itself one continual act of adoration. And, 

AdTioe of one of the fatheni of New England to his 
«mf What direction to those to whom this la addreaaed! 
What ahonld Ton study and attend to I What cultiTate m 
addition % What would you do weU to watch and obsenref 
Wlttt may you make you libnryT What may it and yow 
Uvea beoMDe! 
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above all, have your eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
the world of the endurmg, the true and the holy, 
and press onward, ever onward, towards the 
perfection which shall fit you to be a blissful 
mhabitant of that world. 

And now, for you, Children and Youth, who 
are to be the future men and women of this 
country, and to wield its destinies, — and through 
it, in some measure the destiniesf of all lands, — 
for good or for evil, — for you, this little book 
is prepared, with the earnest desire that it may 
aid in making you good and happy, and in 
fitting you to maintain and disseminate the 
principles of Liberty, Justice and Benevolence 
throughout the world 5 — to you, therefore, it is 
affectionately dedicated, by 

Your Friend, 

THE AUTHOR. 

On what should you ^ your eye, and to what pieas 
onward? What are the childien and jouth of our country 
to be and to dol With what desire is this book prepared 
fbrthem? 
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A 

MANUAL OF MORALS- 



PART FIRST. 

DUTIES TO GOD. 

"Fbw God and keep his commandments: for this is the wholt 
duty of man." 

We have duties to God, First, because He 
made us. We are His, and He has a right over 
us. Every one feels that he has a right to that 
which he makes himself, whether it is by the 
labor of his hands, or by the exercise of his 
mind. If an artist chisels from the marble a 
piece of statuary ; if a boy whittles from a piece 
of wood a top, or a pair of castanets ; or if a girl 
makes a doll ; they each and all feel that what 
they have produced is their own, and that they 
have a perfect right to control it : and if the 
diing formed hsui a mind and understandingi 
they would naturally think that it ought readily 
to comply with their wishes.. 

The government of our country allows and 
supports the same right of a person to that of 
which he himself is the author. If a man 

Sobjectoffintpart? Motto? Why have we daties to 
God ? How illustrated 1 How fbrther illustrated, by rof* 
) to the gOYenunent of ear country ? 
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writes a book, or invents a machine, the law 
secures to him the right of controUing it as he 
pleasesi and does not allow any one else to in- 
terfere with thg^t right. In short, it is a imiver- 
sally received maxim, that what a man fnake$ 
is his own, and that he has a right over it. 

Now the right of the great and good God over 
us is far superior to that of the artist over his 
statue, the author over his book, the boy over 
his top, or the girl over her doll. Because, God 
has the power within Himself, underived from 
any one, to form our bodies and to create our 
minds ; but all the skill or power which we ex- 
ercise is obtained entirely fromantdher — namely, 
from that same God who has a right over us as 
His creatures* 

It follows, of course, that since Qod has made 
us by His own almighty, unaided power, and 
thus has the entire right over us, we ought, in 
all respects, to be, and to do, whatever He re^ 

auires of us. The first question of our hearts 
bouid therefore be — What would God have us 
to do? How shall we be^t please Him 1 What* 
is right in His sight ? Briefly, what are our 
duties to Him 1 And to know and to practise 
these duties, should be t^e chief end and aim 
of our lives. 

Second, we owe still further duties to God| 
because He preserves the life and powers whidi 
He has given us. Were it not for His constant 

Wh«t is said of the tight of God over us 1 Whyl What 
Mows from this ? What should be the first questicm of 
ottr hearts? What the chief end and aim of our lives? 
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care and protection, we should lose our facultiea 
of thinking and of remembering; our reason 
would leave us, and we should run blindfold, 
as it were, into the fire or into the water ; our 
hand would cease to act in obedience to our 
wishes in the production of anything to supply 
oar wants, or to gratify our fancy; our bodies 
would be a source of continual suffering to us, 
or we should sicken and die. 

Third, our Maker not only preserves us, but 
He tloes us good continually. He has provided 
for our happiness in ^e objects of nature. THe 
world is clothed with beauty for us. The flow- 
ers and trees, the brooks and ponds, the moon 
and the stars, the singing of birds, and the fruits 
of the earth, all, in many ways, conduce to our 
enjoyment. 

it is God, too, who gives us kind parents to 
provide us with food and clothing, and to fiir« 
nish the means for our instruction and improve- 
ment He permits us to enjoy the benefit of 
teachers in our various studies, and good books 
are prepared for our use by those to whom He 
has given knowledge and wisdom. 

But, better than all the good things of this 
life which our Father in heaven so bountifully 
diowers upon us. He makes known to us in His 
word the reality of a continued existence after 
these bodies die and are left to moulder in the 

Second 1 Some of the effects oi God's withholdiog his 
•U9 aod proteetioii I Thud xeason of our duties to God 1 
Other things for which we are indebted to God ? Bui fin 
what more thapTdll 
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earth. The child who sees her little brother^GilI 
into the sleep of death, so deeply that her loud- 
est calls upon his name bring no answer, and 
fail to cause him even once more to open his 
eyes upon her, has yet the means of learning 
that his spirit still lives, and that, by and bye, 
if she is truly good, she may rejoin him in a 
world of beauty and happiness. 

Our duties to God may be considered under 
different heads, — as Love, Gratitude, Obedience, 
and so forth, — and these will form the sul^ts 
of the several chapters contained in the First 
Part • 



CHAPTER I. 

LOVE TO eOD. 
*' He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is lofe.** 

True goodness is a quality more worthy of 
our love than anything else in the world ; and 
we ought to place our highest affections on 
those beings, and on those things, in which 
there is the greatest amoimt of goodness. 

1. God is a Being of perfect goodness^ and 
therefore we should not only love Him, but love 
Him supremely, above all things, with <'all our 

Under what heads nuty duties to God be considered f 
Subject of Chapter I. ! Motto 1 What is said of tnw 
ffoodneas? On what should we place oar highest aflbo* 
ions ? How should we love God 1 Why ? 
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heatt, and with all oui: soul, and with all ous 
strength, and with all our mind.'' Even if He 
were not doing us good continually, we ought 
to love Him for what He is in Himself, and 
simply because in Him is united every possible 
excellence. He possesses wisdom, truth, justice, 
purity and benevolence, in far greater degrees 
than we can comprehend, 

2. God is also a Being of infinite love and 
compassion, and *'His tender mercies are over 
all His works." It seems natural and right 
that we should love those who love us, and do us 
good. We feel that earthly parents, who watch 
over our tender and helpless infancy, — who, 
when we are sick, attend to us by night and by 
day, with untiring care, — deserve the full love 
of our hearts ; and that it would be unnatural, 
and even monstrous, if, for all their kind offices, 
we returned no glow of affection. Children nat- 
urally love those who make them presents, who 
i)lay with them, or who invent games and sports 
or their amusement. Evep the infant seems to 
know who loves it, and will go, without fear, 
to the stranger whose face shows that he loves, 
and is interested in, the little child. • 

If we love earthly friends who care for us, 
how much more should we love God, who loves 
us far more than we can understand; whose 

For what ought we to love God, if He were not coo- 
fitantly doing as good 1 Some of his perfections? Another 
reason for our loving Qod ? What seems natural and right 
in regard to those who k>ve us? How illustrated in re&iv 
aaoe to parents? To children? 
2*. ^ 
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ercor-tcrakins; eye watches over us ^^ile ure are 
in the helpless state of sleep, so that no harm 
comes nigh us, and we awake refreshed and 
hanpy in the light of a fresh day ; who preserves 
us from injuiy when exposed to the many dan*- 

Srs of travelling, upon water or land, by steamr 
ats, rail-cars, or other carriages; who gives 
us friends, and everything which makes us 
happy in this life; who "so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting, life;" and who has revealed 
to us something of the glories of that world to 
which our spirits will go when our bodies die, 
if we have made our duties the riile of our con- 
duct here ; — " a city which hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it;" wherft 
"there shall be no night;" where ** there shall 
in nowise enter anything that defileth ; " "where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest;" and where " God shall wipe away 
all tears from our e3res, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain." 

The more we know of God, the more we 
shall see cause to love and admire Him. It is 
therefore our duty to learn as much as we can 
of His character, to study His works in nature, 
to read the Scriptures which tell of Him, and 
to improve all our opportunities for tracing the 
marks of His goodness and love. 

What are some manifestations of God's love for va 
What ought we to leain about Godi Why! 
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If we truly love a parent, a teacher, a firiend 
or a playmate, we wish to do everything in our 
power to please him; and ho^ not only makes 
It easy for us to engage in very difficult tsusks, 
and to make many sacrifices, for lus sake, biiit 
it even renders them delightful. So, if we love 
Grod, — our Father in heaven, our Friend above 
aU others^ our Greatest Benefactor, — we shall 
only need to know what is right in His sight— 
w^t is oar duty to Him — in order to make it 
easy and pleasant for us to perform it. 

It is our duty to love excellence wherever we 
find it, and to love the objects in which it is 
found just in proportion to the degree in which 
they possess it; no matter whether they have 
ever done us good or not — no matter if we are 
not even known to them — our duty to love 
their excellence remains the same. If God were 
not, as He is, making us happy in a thousand 
ways, diuing our whole life long, it would be 
our duty to think with delight of the surpassing 
beauty and glory of His character, and to love 
Him most heartily, because He is so good, and 
great, and lovely, in Himself. But while this 
is our duty, it is our interest too, and the dis- 
charge of it brings its reward into our own 
bosom. We were made for love more than for 
anything else. It is the harmony of our nature. 

How does lore to our patents, teachers, &c., affect the 
perfonnaace of our duties to theml How is this applied to 
ear love to God ? What is said of our duty in regard to 
excalkvicel How is this applied to our relation to God! 
What is said of the discharge of the duty of love to God! 
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The exercise of hatred makes tis miserable; that 
of love fills us with delight; and the more -wor^ 
thy we consider the objects of our love, the hap^ 
pier we are. If we love God, the purest, noblest, 
most excellent of all beings, best of all, we shall 
be happier than we can express, and '^ the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding will fill 
our hearts." We shall be in harmony with all 
the works of God, and can mingle our songs, in 
sweet concert, with the wild notes of the. wood- 
bird, and the soft, gurgling music of rivulets 
and streams. 

Our own character is formed by wljat we 
think about most, and what we most delight in. 
Love to God will lead us to think of Him, to 
learn increasingly of the greatness and beauty 
of His perfections, and by so doing, the beauty 
and loveliness of His character will be reflected 
upon us, and we shall be enabled to grow moiB 
and more into his image. 



CHAPTER II. 

OBiATITUDE TO OOD. 

It has been said, that it would be our duty 
to love God, because He is perfectly good, even 

What is said of the exercise of love t What if we nTe 
God our fiist and best love 1 What effect will love to God 
have upon our own character t Subject of Chapter \L\ 
What causes for gratitude to God are given t 
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if he bestowed no favors upon us. But He is 
continually doing us good. He is the author 
of all that makes us happy. He holds the place 
to us of a kind and indulgent Father. Prom 
Him we have received all that we are, or can 
be. Life, health, friends, our minds, and the 
means of improving them, and all the sources 
of happiness which we enjoy, are His kind gifts. 
But, alx)ve all, we are indebted to His unmer- 
ited goodness for the gift of His Son, our Sav- 
iour and Redeemer, whose divine revelations 
and blessed example are capable of making us 
wise unto eternal life. And it would seem to 
be most naturdl that we should seek, in every 
way, to make Him some return for these bless- 
ings. "What shall we render to the Lord for 
all his benefits," would seem to be the natural 
question of our hearts. But what return can 
we make? We possess nothing that would en- 
rich*»Him. The only thing that we can do is 
deeply to feel our obligations to Him, and ear- 
nestly cfe^tre to do something which shall please 
Him. This feeling and desire is called Crrati- 
iude, and it is a duty that we cannot neglect, 
without being guilty of great sin. He who does 
not exercise this feeling must be destitute of 
every kind and generous impulse, and cemnot 
but be viewed, even by his fellow-beings, with 
great disapprobation. 

What more than all these? What would seem natuial t 
What the question of oar hearts? What return can w». 
make? What is this called? What is said of negTdcting 
this duty? Of not exercising this feeling ? 
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Here is a child, who is blest with the kindest 
and besi of parents. During his babyhood 
they spared no pains nor expense in getting 
him toys and picture-books for his amusement 
As soon as he was able to walk abroad, they 
furnished him with Ught, delicate clothes, for 
summer, and provided him with warm downy 
caps, tippets, mittens, and other comforts, for 
winter. All his wishes for amusements were 
gratified. He had skates, hoops, balls, wooden 
horses, and the like. He was sent to the best 
schools, was taught, not only in all the useful 
and necessary branches of instruction, but was 
allowed to cultivate a taste for music, sculpture, 
drawing, and painting. Horses and carriages 
are placed at his disposal, so that when he 
pleases he can ride for pleasure. The means 
of travelling, both in his own and in foreign 
lands, are granted him. At his home, rooms 
are fitted up, for his use, with every comfort, 
and even luxury. The walls aite hung with 
beautiful paintings, and choice specimens of 
sculpture nil its niches. Shells of rare form and 
exquisite coloring adorn his shelves, together' 
with books of the most rich and elegant binaings. 
Singing birds fill his apartments widi their music, 
and the most delicate flowers diffuse their deli* 
cious perfume around him. He is the pride and 
joy of his parents' hearts, and everything which 
riches or the most fond affection can bestow, is 
lavished upon him without m^usure. 

What, now, should we naturally expect from 

How 18 this 8ubj«$t ilhistntedil 
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this child in return for all this kindness aiid 
love of his parents ? Suppose he gives himself 
up to the enjoyment of all the good things 
which they provide for him, and never has one 
kindly glow of affection towards 'them — never, 
cheers them with his presence when they are 
in health, nor seeks to alleviate their sufferings 
in sickness, nor to entertain their loneUness in 
old age. Suppose he never desires to talk with 
them, never wishes to see them, never even 
thinks of them ! What should we think of 
such baseness? How should we abhor ^eh 
in^atitude ? 

but this is only a faint illustration of the 
bounty with which God, in goodness and love, 
provides in numberless ways for our happiness. 
Whatever favors we receive from parents, or 
other kind friends, come, through them, from 
God, and, therefore^ whatever gratitude we feel 
towards them is really due to Him. And shall 
we awake, morning by morning, without oiie 
grateful thought of Him who has preserved us 
to open our eyes upon the beauties of another 
day ? Shall we take our food, from time to 
time, without remembering that it is His boun- 
teous hand that feeds us? And, amid die 
thousand enjoyments arising, not osly from 
what we see, and hear^and taste, but also from 
the means of knowledge, from the love of 
friends in this world, and from the provision 

What is aaid of this iltostntiMmt Of gnititad6 we may 
jM towards paients or other kind friends! Why? What 
^■Mttona illBstratiBg our ingratilvda^a God? 
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for our perfect happiness in ihe world to come,^ 
shall we fnfrget the Being who is thus ever 
mindful of us, feel under no obligation to Him 
for his continued regard for us, and have no 
desire to do what we can that shall be pleasing 
to Him? , 

Our obligation to be grateful is m proportion 
to the amount of benefits received, and the dis- 
interestedness of him from whom they come. 
Now God is under no sort of obligation to us, 
and can expect no reward from us for what he 
gives. He is therefore perfectly disinterested, 
and the blessings which he bestows upon us 
.proceed from pure goodness. And when we 
consider the amount of this goodness, we know 
not where to stop, for it is entirely without 
limits. A sensation of happiness for a single 
moment, even if it ended with that moment, 
would be a cause of gratitude as long as it 
could be remembered ; how much more, if it 
continued throughout our whole existence' 
The enjoyment of happiness derived from the 
single sense of taste would deserve our grati*^ 
tude ; how much move that derived from sight, 
hearing, and aU our senses combined ! If a 
$ingle emotion of happiness would deserve our 
gratitude, how much more cause have we iot 
It, when our bodies, minds and hearts, are 
formed for varied and perpetual happiness! 

To what is our obligation to be grateful proportioDedl 
How does this apply to God's lelation to usi What is said 
of the amount of God's gc^dness ? How illustrated by the 
happiness of a moment? ^y enjoyment from the senses! 
By the variety and oontinuBi ^ of our souices of happii^Mii 
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And if we only use the power which God htis 

S'ven us, in such a way as to promote our 
ghest enjoyment here, we shall be more 
happy hereafter than we can now possibly 
conceive, and this happiness will last forever. 
If, then, only one act of disinterested goodness 
and unii\erited favor deserves our gratitude 
forever, how can we express the amount of 
gratitade which should, throughout our whole 
existence, fill our souls, towards Him from 
whose inuneasurable goodness all our blessings 
Howl 



CHAPTER III. 

OBBDIENGB TO OOD. 

Obedience to God consists in doing what He 
has commanded, or, in other words, in perform- 
ing His will. It requires that our own wills 
shall be entirely given up, when opposed to His 
will. 

Every child knows, or ought to know, what 
it is to obey his parents. He knows that if he 
has the true spirit of obedience, he will not 
only do everything which they desire him, but . 
he will conform to their wishes cheerfully and 
gladly, even if it requires of him something 

B^ our capacity for happioess heieafter? The inference f , « 
Snbjject of Chapter m. ? In what does obedience to God * 
eonsist ? What does it require ? How is obedience to God 
iDnstrated* 

3 
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difficult and unpleasant to perform. He will 
do as they bid him, without delay, and without 
arguing, or opposing his own judgment to 
theirs. He will not, in practising obedience to 
his parents, confine himself to the words merely 
of their directions, but will strive to understand 
the spirit of their wishes, and make it his rule, 
in any case in which they have not expressed 
to him their desires or preferences, to think 
what they would be most likely to prefer, and 
do just exactly as he believes would best please 
them. If they charge him not to play with a 
certain boy who uses profane language, he will 
naturally suppose that they wish him to -avoid 
all boys who are in this or any other bad habit 
If his companions endeavor to persuade him to 
stay and play longer than he had permission, 
by telling him his father or mother "won't 
care," he does not heed them, but goes home at 
the hour appointed. And in everything, the 
questions which he asks himself are, — How 
would my mother like to have me do this? 
What would vay father prefer ? 

Now this is the same temper of heart we 
should have towards God. Whenever He has 
given us express commands, as — "Honor thy 

What if a child has the trae spirit of obedience towards 
his parents? What is said about a child's confioing him- 
self to the words merely of his parents' directions? What 
will he make his role in cases m which theyhave not ex* 
pressed their wishes! How illustrated t What are tho 
questions which he will ask himself? How is tlus ap^ied 
to the temper of heart we should have towards God ? WhaH 
is our duty where He has given us express commands I 
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father and mother ; " <' Lie not one to another [ " 
"Defraud not;" "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor;" "Be kindly 
affectionate one towards another;" "Be cour- 
teous ; " "As ye would that others should do unto 
irou, do you even so to them;" "Thou shalt 
ove the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself; " — in all such cases, we 
should, of course, obey entirely and constantly. 
But this is not all. In the thousand little 
occurrences of every day life, in the family and 
in the school, about which there is no express 
command, we should ask ourselves, what 
course of conduct will God most approve? 
Will It be pleasing to Him if we try to injpre 
another because he has injured us? Will He 
look upon us with complacency if we are ill- 
tempered because our parents do not allow us 
some gratification which we desire 1 Will He 
approve us if we put on a sour face, and throw 
aside our books, because a teacher does not give 
us permission to leave our seats and hold con- 
versation with another ? If we tease and fret a 
little child, or torment insects, or worry other 
animals, bow. will God regard us ? 

In all these little affairs, as well as in greater 
ones, the spirit of obedience to God will lead 
us to question ourselves as to what is right, and 
&ithfully and earnestly to use all th!b means in 

T r- • ■ 

What in thoael cMmnoB, daily oonumnow, about wludi 
Ump is BO expresf oommand! In all theea little affiiiiB, to 
wlukt will the spirit of obedience lead ua ? What is tbe fim 
vi^ menttQaod in whieh we may leam the wiU of Godf 
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onr power, to find out what is His will. Theco 
are many ways of ascertaining what this is. 

1. We may learn it from the Holy Scrip- 
iureit. These contain the whole written will 
of God. There is no duty which we may not 
learn from the Bible ; and it? teachings are so 

Elain, that even a child cau understand them. . 
a this country, Bibles are so plenty, that every 
child can own one. 

But there is no use in owning a Bible, if it 
is not studied, and its commands obeyed. 
Heathen chUdren, v/ho never heard of the 
Bible, or the true God, are far better off than 
those, who, with a book iii their hands, which 
tells them what is right and what is wrong, 
and what is the will of the only living and true 
God, do not try to learn and obey that will. 
The Bible, then, should be studied more than 
any other book, that we may learn our duties 
to God, and thus be prepared to obey His will 
The Bible, aside from giving us the com- 
mands of God as a rule of duty, and setting 
before us the lives of good men for our example, 
and the perfect character of our Saviour, Jesua 
Christ, for our imitation, deserves our highest 
attention. It is the most ancient and the most 
wonderful book in the world. The history 
which it gives us is far more interesting than 

What, do the SeriptnraB contaiAf What ia aaid of th* 
^eachiDf^ of the Bible? What ia aaid of merely wmmg 
% Bibie/ Of heathen children? What book dioold b« 
■tutiic?! more than any other? Why? Aaide from whst 
doea the Bible deserre onr highest attention? Why? 
What ia said of the history which it gives na ? 
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any other which has ever beea written, and 
the mind of every child ought to be made as 
fiuniliar with it as with the history of his own 
comitry. It tells stories of individuals, far sur- 
passing in interest, and in the simple beauty in 
which they are told, any of the tales related in 
story-books for children. The history of Abra- 
hapi, of Joseph, of Moses, of Sainuel, of David 
and Jonathan, of Daniel, of Ruth, and, more 
than all, the story of Jesus, as a child, a youth 
and »a man — and, finally, his cruel death by 
crucifixion, and the fearful circumstances at- 
tending it ; his burial in the new tomb in the 
garden of the Arimathean ; his resurrection as 
announced by " a great earthquake," and com- 
municated by an angel, whose "countenance 
was like lightning, and whose raiment was 
white as snow;" and then his ascension from 
earth, and our last impression of him as his 
form is lost in the distant blue of the heavens, 
with arms outstretched above us, ever to com- 
fort and to bless — all these may be read again 
and again, with ever increasing and ever fresh 
delight. 

2. Prom His works. In the works of God, 
we see that all things are governed by certain 
laws, an4 that the most perfect order, narmony 
and beauty, exist in everything which He has 
made. As God knows all things, and has the 
power of doing whatever He chooses, we must 

Of the stories which it tells? What are some of those 
referred to 1 Second way in which we may learn the wiD 
of God ? What do we see in them 1 Why do w© suppose 
this an evidenoe of His will ! 
3* 
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suppose that the course He has pursued hi ihe 
works of His hand is wisest and best. In 
what He has done, therefore, we see His will 
written as plainly as though it were declared in 
words. It is our duty to study His works, and 
to govern ourselves by the prinfciples which we 
see displayed in them. 

From them the young may learn to submit 
to the rules of their parents and teachers, and 
to the laws of the land. They may be taught 
to preserve perfect order in all their attain- 
ments, and in the distribution of their time; to 
be in harmony with all things and all persons 
around them, and not suffer their desires or 
their selfish interests to disturb the peace or 
happiness of others. They may be prompted 
to act in such a way, that their lives will be 
filled with beauty, even as the earth and heav- 
ens are clothed with it. 

In doing tliese things, they are imitating 
God ; they are doing His will, and thus render- 
ing to Him the obedience of their lives. 

3. By consulting our own Consciences, God 
has implanted within us a power, by means of 
which we can determine what is right and 
what is wrong. This power is termed con- 
science. It is called, in Scripture, "the Law 
of God written upon our hearts." But it is a 
sure guide only when properly enlightened. 

What is our duty, <Jien, in re wd to His works t Whal 
may the young learn from themT In learning these things, 
^at are they doing ? Third means of leanung the will of 
God? What is meant by conscience? Wkat called in 
Scripture? When a sure guide? 
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6111 thinking a thing is right does not make it 
fight We are guilty in having a wrong con- 
seiezice, when we do not use all the means in 
our power to learn what is right. But we can 
cultivate the power of distinguishing right from 
wrong, so that it will guide us surely, and then 
it is to us as a law of God, which it is our duty 
to obey. 

This appeal to conscience is eVe^ at hand, 
and we can have its aid at any moment, with- 
out taking time to search books, or to consult 
friends, for the knowledge of right which we 
desire. It is always with us, and its still, 
small, inward voice will guide us safely, if we 
honestly question it, and willingly listen to its 
reply. It has been given as a safe rule, that 
when two courses of conduct are presented tb 
us, and we hardly know which we ought to 
choose, it is best to adopt that concerning which 
we have the fewest doubts. 

4. In any difficult cases, in which we cannot 
of ourselves decide what God would approve, 
we can consult ^ parents, teachers, or other 
friends who are qualified to guide us in our 
search for what is right. Many books, also, 
besides the Book of Books, are filled with 
instructions upon the same subject, presented 
in a form so plain and simple that the youngest 
and the most ignorant may understancL 

Does tUnhmg a thing right, make it so 1 When are wi 
guilty in having a wrong conscience ? When is our conr 
science as a law of God to us ! What is said of this appeal 
to conscience ? What has been ^pren as a safe rule! ▲ 
fiiurth jneans of learning what is right t 
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No one, in Christian lands, can excuse hiai- 
•elf from the duty of obeying God, for all aie 
abundantly filmished with the means of know- 
ing His will, and all — the young as well as the 
old — are able to obey it, and guilty if they dis- 
obey it. 

Vv e are under obligation to obey God, because 
we are His creatures; because He has made 
known to us His will; and because He is 
constantly blessing us with His love and good- 
ness. 

Our obedience must be active; we must not 
only avoid doing what He has forbidden, but 
we must do what He has commanded. It 
must be sincere and affectionate, springing 
from love, and not from fear. We must obey 
at all times and in all things ; not performing 
one duty only, but all duties. 

The habit of obedience should be formed at 
the earliest age. Every little child, who is 
capable of understanding the difference between 
right and wrong, is able to obey God. The 
best time to learn obedience is in childhood^ 
because it is easiest then. And it is a fact 
worthy of attention, that those who are trained 
to obey their parents, most readily comply with 
the commands of God. 

The Bible contains many beautiful examples 

Why can nose of us excuse himself from obeyiug God t 
Reasons of our obliffation to obey God ? What must be the 
ehaTaeter of our obedience? When should the habit of 
obedience be formed? Why the best' time ! What is said 
wi the little child } What &ct worthy of attention 1 
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of obedience to God, in cases that caused much 
trial and suffering. Abraham was required to 
leave his home, his kindred and friends, and go 
forth, a stranger and friendless, to sojourn in a 
distant country ; yet he obeyed without mur- 
muring. Many years passed on, and he had no 
child to be called by his name, whom he might 
love, and on whom he might depend. At 
length, Isaac is born unto him in his old age. 
He rejoices at his birth, and with doating fond- 
ness lavishes upon him the fulness of his love, 
and thinks to make him the heir of the great 
riches which he has gained, and of the repeated 
promises, that God would make of his posterity 
a great and powerful nation. But soon- the 
command comes — "Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and offer 
him for a burnt offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I shall tell thee of" And it seems 
that without hesitation or delay, but with ready 
obedience to the command of God, Abraham 
rises up early the next morning, takes Isaac, his 
son, cuts the wood for the burnt offering, and 
sets off for the place of which God had told 
him. This place is so far distant that it is not 
until the third day, that, on lifting up his eyes, 
he sees it afar off. His heart is breaking at the 
thought of killings with his own hand, the 
bright, joyous, loving, ordy child of his affec- 
tions; the sunny boy, who, from hour to hour. 
as tiiey travel on, nearer and nearer to the place 

Of ¥^at does the Bible contain many beautifU exam- 
ylet f Relate the story showing Abraham's obedience. 
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vhere he is to plunge the deadly knife into his 
heart, and to stretch him, a bleeding, lifeless 
.victim, before him, — gambols at his side, in the 
freshness of his young spirit, is delighted with 
every sound he hears and every sight he sees, 
and even, in the innocence of his unsuspecting 
heart, exclaims, "My father, behold the fire 
and the wood, but where is thejamb for a burnt 
offering?" But yet, obedient Abraham falters 
not. " They came to the place which God had 
told him of; and Abraham built an altar there^ 
and laid tiie wood in order, and bound Isaac 
his son, and laid him upon the altar upon the 
wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son." 

In this instance we have an example of ready 
and perfect obedience to the will of God, under 
the most trying circumstances that can possibly 
be imagined. And thus should our obedience 
always be, prompt and entire, however con- 
trary to our own feelings, however great the 
sacrifice. 

Obedience to God, like the performance of all 
other duties, is attended with advantages to 
ourselves. The first and greatest of these is, 
that it secures the approbation and &vor 
of God. The most valuable promises of the 
Bible are made to the obedient, and the most 
fearful threatenings are denounced against the 

In this instance of what have we an example! Whad 
•hoold the cfaaiaoter of onr obedienoe always be t With 
what la obedience to God attended 1 TmA and greatest of 
these? What is said of the pronuses and tbieateoings of 
the Bible? 
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disobedient. To the people of Israel it wa« 
said — "If thou shalt hearken diligently unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to observe and to do 
all his commandments, the Lord thy God will 
set thee on high above all the nations of the 
earth ; blessed shalt thou be when thou comest 
in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest 
out The Lord shall command the blessing 
upon thee in all thou settest thine hand unto. 
But if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of 
the Lord thy God, to observe to do all his com- 
mandments and his statutes, then all these 
curses shall come upon thee and overtake thee: 
Cursed shalt thou he when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out ; and 
thou shalt not prosper in thy ways, and thou 
shalt be only oppressed and crushed alway, so 
that thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine 
eyes which thou shalt see." 

In the Proverbs it is written — " My son, let 
thine heart keep my commandments, for length 
of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add 
unto thee. Thou shalt walk in thy way safely, 
and thy foot shall not stumble; when thou 
liest down thou shalt not be afraid, yea, thou 
shalt lie down and thy sleep shall be sweet." 

Jesus Christ says — *-If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love ; he that ^ 
hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
dhaU be loved of my father, and 1 will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him." 

WhtOL fizamplM in refivenoe lo di» jpeople of Inaell 
CVomtfaePioveiUf From the wozd«'oiGhiii4l 
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And in the book of the Revelation we find 
these words — "Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city." 

Obedience to the will of God brings to our 
own hearts the purest and the most tranquil 
happiness. It is sweet to think, as we lie down 
at night, that this day we have endeavored, in 
all respects, to do what is right in the sight of 
God. The disobedient are at variance with 
God and all that is good, and thus lay the 
foundation for unhappiness in this life, and in 
that which is to come. 

Obedience is involved in love and gratitude. 
If we truly love God, we shall obey Him, and 
shall love to obey Him. And if we feel our 
obligations to Him, and desire to do that whica 
pleases' Him, we shall strive to do His will — 
to keep His commandments, not only on account 
of what He is in Himself, but also with a grateful 
sense of what He is, and always has been, to us. 

But if we examine ourselves carefully, we 
shall jSnd that we are guilty of many acts of 
disobedience to God. We do not love Him as 
we ought, and we are not grateful as we should 
be for His kindness to us. We do not love our 
£blIow-men as He has commanded; we do not 

From the book of the Revelation! What effect has obe- 
dience to the will of Grod upon ovr own hearts! What is 
•aid of the disobedient! In what is obedience iuTolTadf 
How shown ! Of what shall we find onrselYes guilty if w« 
look into OUT hearts! What am some of thm towaids 
God! Towards man! 
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sympathize in their sufferings, and try to velieYO 
them as we ought ; we unfeelingly condemn the 
suspected as guilty, instead of seeking all po»* 
sible evidence of their innocence ; and, without 
pity, we cast away the truly guilty, instead of 
trying to reform them. 

For these, and all our acts of disobedi^ice 
and sin, we owe another duty to God, which is 
repentance ; that is, deep sorrow for the wrong 
we have done, and a determination to do so no 
more. 



CHAPITER IV. 

^ REVBRBNCB TO GOD. 

<< Mtintain your rank ; Tolgarity despiae ; 
To swEAB is neither biaye, polite, nor wise." 

RsTSRBNCE is a feeling of fear, mingled with 
the highest regard, and attended wiSi a sub* 
missive and humble deportment The duty of 
rever^ice is violated by speaking of God, ojf 
His attributes, His word. His works, or T3iB 
worship, in a trifling or too familiar manner. 
The opposite of rever^ice is prof oneness. 

The duty of reverence to God is expressed 
in one of the ten commandments, in these 
words : '' Thou shalt not take the name of the 

What other duty to Qod aiiaes from these sins! What 
kiepeatanoe? Subject of Chapter IV. f Motto? What 
kterereBce? When is this duty violated ? Whatistha 
Opposite of leverenee ! How is the duty of rererence ex* 
lin Scriptnie? 
4 
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Lofd thy Ood in vain." The mentkm is Tsin 
-vheie it is useless, and it is tuseless when it 
sennes no good purpose. 

The following are some of the ways i&. 
which one may take God's name in vain.. 

1. When it is used in exclamations, and in a 
Uffht and unmeaning manner, in common con- 
vevsation. 

: 2. In prayers which are merely said, when 
&e mind and heart are not engaged in them. 

3. In angrily or sportively cursing, and de<- 
voting ourselves or others to damnation. 

4. In perjury, or calling God to witness 
when attesting something which is false. 

5. When it is ^sed at all, ^ccQptin a respect- 
ful manner. 

The sin of profaneness proceeds from "vitant 
of love and reverence to the greatest and best 
of Beings, and it increases the want of that love 
in those who use it, and in others. It offends 
against politeness, good breeding and decency. 
It is abhorred by truly refined and well-bred 
people, for its coarseness and valgarity, as well 
as by the pious for its sinfulness. It is less 
excusable than almost any other vice, because 
there is far less temptation to it ; it is attetided 
by no possible go^d, even for the pfesent 
moment. And in the stillness of solitude, in 
Ae hour of danger or of death, it certainly can 

Some ways in which we may take God's name in vaia ? 
1, 2, 3, 4, 51 From what does profaneness proceed 1 
What does it cause T Against what does it ofl^nd T By 
whom abhorred? 'Why less excusable than most othet 
▼ices? When can it certainly affinrd no pleasure T 
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9&>xd no pleasure to thiok, that '^'the 660 in 
whose hand our life is'' we have offended, by 
profaning His holy name. This reflection can^- 
not but fill tlie sonl with a sense of guilt, and 
fear, and dread. 

The grossness of this offence may in some 
measure be illustrated, by supposing the name 
of a departed friend, — a dear parent, perhaps, 
whose image never occurs without awakening 
the deepest and most tender emotions of grati- 
tude and love, — bandied about with unfeeling 
familiarity and indecent levity, or thrust into 
every pause of speech as a vulgar by-word. 

The prohibition not to " take the name of the 
Lord in vain, " is not confined merely to the 
names of God, but it extends to everything 
astsociated with the idea of Him. Jesus Christ 
says : " Swear not at all ; neither by heaven, im 
it is God's throne ; nor by the earth, for it \B 
His footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King." The spirit of this 
indudes all quoting from Scripture in trifling 
conversation, or by way of merriment; all 
mockery or ridicule of sacred things, or eveii 
speaking of the operations of nature in a light 
manner. Such expressions as these, "It wants 
to rain to-day," **It will stop snowing when it 
gfets ready, "and so forth, had better be avoided. 

With what will the remembrance fill the mind ? How 
may ^e groasneas of the offenee be iHuatratedJ la the 
ooimna,^ not to take God'a name in vain limited to the 
names of God? To what doea it extendi What does 
Christ isay upon the mibject \ What does the spirit of tfaii 
include ? What expressions had hotter be ftvoiaadl 
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The habit of using by-words is somewhat 
akin to swearing, and very naturally leads to it. 
It is not only very foolish, coarse and vulgar, 
but it is sinful, as coming into the class of "idle 
words," of which Christ says "men shall give 
account in the judgment." 

He that relates the wicked jests of another 
with delight, adopts them as his own, and is 
little ^tter than if he were the author of them. 

" Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy groand, 
Profaneness, filttuness, abusiveness. 
These are the scam with which coarse wits abound.'* 

Profaneness is ^ sure mark of an irreligious 
mind, for no one intent upon doing God's will, 
and preparing his soul for the society of the good 
and happy in the next world, can indulge ia 
derision and jests upon God and sacred things. 
Some Writer remarks, " When you hear any one 
use profane language, you will not wrong him 
if you conclude that this is only one of a nest 
of vipers which he carries in his heart; and 
although this is the only one that now hisses, 
yet each, in his turn, is mai^r of the poor 
wretch, who is givinghis life-blood to feed them." 

Children ought early to understand the impor- 
tance of forming good habits in this, as in all 
respects. When a habit is once formed, it is 
very hard to overcome it. Some boys, in other 

What is akin to swearing 1 What is said of it ? Whtt 
is said of relating the wick^ jests of another t What lines 
of an old poet are given ? Of what isprofaneness a mark t 
Why % What remarks are quoted 1 What should children 
Mrly understand ! Why? 
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respects very good, have leatned, from the bad 
example of others, ''to take God's name in 
v&iii," and though they feel it is wrong; and are 
aiAlamed of such a wicked and disgraceful habit, 
it will often steal upon them unawares. If a boy 
finds himself in the company of one who uses 

EOfane language, he ought to fly from him as 
\ would from one infested iJ^ith a loathsome 
and contagious disease; because, by hearing 
j»rofane words from another, he will, before he 
is aware, come to use them himself, and when 
the habit is once formed, it will cleave to him 
like his skin, in spite of his best resolutions to 
overcome it. Children may be a great benefit to 
others, by carefully forming those habits whi<^h 
ace good, and discouraging everything which 
is wrtmg. 



CHAPTER V. 

MEANS BY WfflCH PIETY MAY BE CtTLTTVATEl). 

Pidty consists in the exercise of love and rev- 
erence towards God, and in obedience to His 
will. It embraces all the duties whioh have 
been spoken of in the preceding chapters, and, 
in short, cUl the dutras which we owe to God. 
.Piety may be cultivated by maintaining a 

How illustrated? What if a boy finds himself iii the 
company of one who uses profane language ? Why ? How 
may children be a great benefit to others? Subject df 
Chapter V. ? In what does piety consist T What does it 
embrace ? How may it be cultivated ? 
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spirit of deyotion ; by prayer; by s^-exainina- 
tion; and by the observance of the Sabbath. 

1. A devotional spirit consists in making a 
religious use of everything we see, or know, or 
feel When we see the sun rise in the morqing, 
it will lead us to reflect that it is God who gives 
us its joyous light and pleasant warmth. We 
shall reel that the pure snow of Winter, with all 
the beauteous forms which it takes, and all the 
merry enjoyments that it affords, is brought 
forth from ISls treasuries. The fresh greening 
of Spring, with its opening of buds and flowers, 
and its unbinding from icy fetters the silvery, 
purling streams, will tell us God is here^ dif- 
fusing around us these beauties and channs. If 
a new infant brother or sister is given to U3, 
we may feel that it is a precious gift, fresh from 
God's own forming hand; and should death 
come and take from us a mother or brother, or 
very dear friend, a spirit of devotion, leading us 
to see God's hand in all that happens, will 
cause us to dry our tears for their removal from 
our present sight, and to follow them in pleas- 
ant thought to that happy, heavenly Father's 
home, whither, if they have earnestly sought 
to please God, their j^pirits have gone, and 
where we, in a little time, may hope to rejoin 
them, if we strive to live here as God approves. 
We may learn that our existence, and that 
of the whole univejrse, depends upon constant. 

In what does a devotional spirit consist t How illn»- 
tiatedt What may we learn of our own existence, and 
dutfofthenniTenef 
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ehanges, over which ve have no coDtrol, bat 
which involve the superintending power of 
God. Each of these changes is a£ipted to the 
conditions of the beings and things that it affects, 
and governed by laws which display almighty 
power, and infinite wisdom and goodness. Thus 
everything that we can know teaches a lesson 
about God ; and if we are careful to learn this 
lesson, everything will show forth to us His 
attributes, and lead us to cultivate a devout 
temper of mind. ** The heavens will declare 
unto us the glory of God,' and the firmament 
will show his handiwork; day unto day will 
utter speech, and night unto night show forth 
knowledge of Him. " 

By observing also the events which befall 
nations and individuals, a devotional spirit may 
be cultivated. When we think of the recent 
over-turnings in France, we cannot but adore 
the wisdom of that Being who raiseth' up one 
and casteth down another, and causes freedom 
to trimnph over oppression. The Bible teaches 
us that God overrules all things in regard to 
each person separately, as well as to a large 
number forming a nation. This is what is 
meant by the works of Providence. If an indi- 
vidual is happy, he should trace it to God's 

i To what ftre these ^haogee adapted, and by what gof^ 
anied? What does everything teach, and what show 
forth t What iUuatration from Scripture i Another way 
of cultivating a devotional spirit ? How illustrated ? Wlurt 
does the Bible teach ust What expression is used to 
denote this! 
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Modoeas; if unhappy, he ^oold still feel that 
me same kind Being directs all things, and 
designs this for his good. 

The study &f the Bible, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the character of God, and otir relft^. 
tions to Him, is another means of cultivating 
devotional feelings towards Him. 

2. The love of God, or Piety, may be cultiva* 
led by Prayer, Prayer is a request, petition, 
or earnest entreaty for favor. Prayer to God 
embraces confession of our sins, and the expres- 
sion of gratitude for His mercies. 

It is & mistake to suppose that words, although 
it is well to use them, are always necessary to 
prayer, or that one can never pray but at 
set timeis, and in a particular place or posture. 
Piraydr consists mostly in the silent desire of the 
heart, and God looks at the heart, and knows 
what we would ask, before we utter it. We 
can therefore pray to God at any time, and in 
any place. While pursuing our work, our 
study, or even those amusements which are 
necessary for the recreation of our minds and 
bodies, we can silently, and with a grateful, 
loving, and trusting heart, recognize God in 
them all. 

We are commanded in <the Bible, ^^In every- 
thing to give thanks; " In all things by prayer 

What is said of the study of the Bible ? Second means 
by which piety may be cultivated ? What is prayer ? What 
does it embrace? What mistakes in regard to prayer? In . 
what does prayer chiefly consist ? When and where can 
we pray? In what can we recognize God? What are vni 
eotnmanded in th8 Bible in regara to prayer ? 
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and supplication to let our requests be made 
known unto God;" and that "Intercession and 
giving of thanks be made for all men.^^ 

We need not fear being too particular or too 
minute in the things we ask of God. He kindly 
permits us to apply to 'Him in prayer for the 
supply of all our little daily needs, as well as 
for the greater wants of life. In learning a les- 
son, or in writing a composition, we may ask 
His aid. If we are tempted to be impatient, 
irritable or unkind, we may, in the midst of any- 
thing in which we are engaged, in the silence of 
our hearts, softly breathe a prayer to Him to 
enable us to overcome these wrong feelings. 
For our fathers and mothers, our brothers and 
sisters, our teachers and companions, we may 
ask blessings. 

We should always ask for favors with a 
humble and submissive spirit, feeling that God 
knows better what is good for us than we do 
ourselves, and rejoicing to resign our best inter- 
ests to one so wise and good. A*loving temper 
of heart towards everything which God Jbias 
made is one of the best preparatives for accept- 
able prayer to Him. 

" He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and hird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both greaf and small ; 

What is said about feariiu^ to be too particalar in the 
things we ask of God? What particular instances are 
mentioned? With what spirit should we always ask for 
farois ? What temper of heart best prepares us m prayer ? 
What lines illustratrng this ? * 
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For the dear Grod» who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 

God makes prayer a condition on which He 
will bestow favors. "Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be. opened to you: for everyone that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened." 

The habit of prayer is a mark of ^stinction 
between the good and the bad. The Bible says, 
"The wicked will not seek after God." But 
those whom God approves are spoken of as 
those who call upon ±Iim, Every child, then, 
may know whether he is approved by God, by 
seeing whether he thinks of God, tries to do 
His will, or, what is the same thing, tries to 
learn and to do tphai is right in all things, and 
is in the habit of praying to Him. Merely say- 
ing prayers is not praying, neither is making a 
prayer true praying. Both these may be done, 
when the heart has no part in it. 

Prayer is not only a duty, but it is a great 
privilege. "In the morning, prayer is the key 
that opens to us the treasury of God's mercies 
and blessings ; in the evening, it is the key that 
shuts us up under his protection and safeguard." 
We are permitted to approach God, as to a kind 

What passages show prayer to be a condition of bestow- 
inj feyor? Of what is th6 habit of prayer a distinction? 
"Wnat Scripture shows it! How may every child know 
whether he is approred by God ? What is said of merely 

X' g or making prayers? Why should prayer be ooih 
9d a priTile^? 
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father, who is wiUing to hear our wants, able 
to supply them in a far greater degree than . 
earthly parents can, and who will grant ns all 
things that are for our good. If, then, we are 
not sufficiently mindful of God, to thank Him 
for His favors, and to ask a continuance of His 
blessings, we cannot expect to receive them. 
If we are in that state which leads us to pray 
to God, we are in a much better condition to re- 
ceive mercies than if we were forgetful of Him. 

3. Self eaxtnUnation is an important aid in 
the attainment of piety. 

We need to stop, and look in upon ourselves, 
in order to examine our character, and to find 
out how it truly appears in the sight of the 
All-seeing One, who searches the heart, who is 
acquainted with all our ways, and from whom 
the darkness cannot cover us. 

" 'T is greatly wise to talk with our past bonis, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven." 

'^ It was a sacred .rule among the Pythago* 
reans, a sect of philosophers that lived several- 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, tfiat 
they should, every evening, thrice run over the 
notions and affairs of the day, and examine 
what their conduct had been, what they had 
dope, and ^rhat oeglected." We need also often 
to inquire : 

What if we do not thank Qod for His fayoTB? What 
flisK best fits ns to receive mercies! Third means for the 
attuiunent of piety t Why need we look in upon our- 
stlTes! What lines from Dr. Tonngt Rule (rf'the Pytba - 
goreans? 
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" Where have our feet chose out their way < 
What have we learned, where'er we 're been. 
From all we 've heard, from all we 've seen? 
What know we more that 's worth the knowing T 
What have we done that 's worth the doing? 
What have we sought that we should shun? 
What duty have we left undone? 
Or into what new follies run? 
These self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God/' 

We need at times to shut out the preflent^ 
and to look forward into that next stage of exist- 
ence, upon which we shall enter, when, leav* 
ing these bodies behind, our spirits go away 
from this world. . 

4. A fourth means of cultivating piety is the 
observance of the Sabbath. 

The word Sabbath means rest^ and the day 
was appointed as a time of cessaticm from the 
ordinary business of life. Periods of rest are 
necessary to the well-being both of our bodies 
and our minds. We are so constituted, that 
we cannot bear constant^ unintermitted applica- 
tion, without injury. We should soon wear mtt^ 
if we had not some leisure to re^create^ as it 
were, all our powers. A person who rests from 
his common concerns one day in seven, will 
return to them with fresh vigor, and will accom- 
plish more in the course of a week than one 

What should we often inquire? Why should we often 
shut out the present? What is the fourth means of coltF 
Tftting piety f What does the word Sabbath mean? Fct 
what appNomted? To what neeessary? What is said of 
oar constitution? What if weiliad not some leisare to rfr> 
eieate ? What is said of resting one day in ■eren? 
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who labors on the Sabbath, the same as on 
other days. The testimony of Sir Mathew 
Hale, an eminent English judge, is often quoted 
in proof of this. He said, that the more faith- 
fully he applied himself to the duties of the 
Lord's day, the more happy and successful was 
his business during the week. 

A day of rest from earthly labor and worldly 
care affords good opportunity to look after those 
spiritual interests which the hurry and bustle 
of work-day life are so apt to shut out from 
the mind. The quietness of such a day is par- 
ticularly favorable to the use of those means for 
the cultivation of piety which have before been 
mentioned. It permits us undisturbed to study 
God's Holy Word, to commune with Him in 
secret, and to examine our own conduct and 
feelings. We may also attend upon public wor- 
ship, and blend our prayers with others of the 
great family of God, with united voices sing His 

firaise, and listen to instruction from His word, 
t is animating and pleasant too, amid the still- 
ness of a calm, bright Sabbath morning, 

'* To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly company ! — 
To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray. 
While each to his great Father bends,— 
Old men, and babes, and loring friends, 
And youths and maidens gay !" 

Testhnony of Sir Mathew Halet For what does a daj 
€if rest from worldly care afford opportunity t To what n 
its qmetness particularly fiiTorable ? What does it permit? 
WbAt odier privilep;e does it afford? What is animating 
and pkasani of a bright Sabbath morning! 
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The leisure of the Sabbath affords an oppcHT* 
tunity for studying the works of nature, in which 
God so fully reveals Himself to us. There we 
may 

'< Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

We may not inappropriately devote some of 
its hours to visiting the sick ; to comforting the 

or and suffering; to instructing the ignorant; 
,nd to elevating and reforming the degraded and 
the wicked. 

Those who disregard the Sabbath, and suffer 
the cares of the world to occupy their unbroken 
attention, from week to week, or who spend the 
day in yain amusements with parties of mere 
pleasure, can pay very little regard to the inter- . 
ests of their spiritual and better nature, and will 
be very liable to be led into corrupting vices, if 
not into crime. 

Only a small number of our duties to God is 
here given. They are like His mercies, " nerw 
every morning and fresh every evening." ^ Our 
whole life should be one of duty to God — 
should be spent in conformity to His will. And 
this is no hardship; for duties, rightly viewed, 
are our truest pleasures, and the perfonnance of 

»• • 

For what does the leisnie of the Sabbsth ajQSird opportu- 
nity t What may we find in nature? To what else may 
we devote some part of the Sabbath? What olass of per- 
sons can pay very little regard to their best interests 1 Are 
aU our duties to God here given 1 What should our whole 
life be? Why is this no hardship? 
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them secures peace to ourselves, peace with all 
the world, and blessedness forever in Heaven. 

Children should never think they are too 
young to do right; and this is doing God's will 
— doing their duty to Him. They can do their 
duty — can obey God — much more easily when 
they are young than afterwards. Therefore, 
the question with every child, in regard to every- 
thing, should be, Is it right 7 

The subject of duties to God is not further 
pursued here, because the preaching of the Sab-** 
bath, and the teachings of the Sabbath-school, 
are particularly designed to give instructions in 
regard to them. 



PART SECOND. 

DUTIES TO OURSELVES. 

Next in importance to our duties to God, are 
those which we owe to ourselves. Though 
very much affected by the influences around us, 
our character is, in a great degree, what we in- 
dividually make it. By an early and deter- 
mined effort at self-discipline, we may become 

Are children able to do their duty ? What should be 
tiudr question in regard to everything? Why is not the 
subject of duties to God farther pursued here ? What is the 
Buqeet of Part Second ? How do these duties rank ? Why 
hsve they a high rank % How may we become almost any* 
thing we please? 
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almost finything we please. Children are able 
to comprehend and to practise their duties to 
themselves ; and the sooner they begin to do so, 
the easier is the task, and the better are their 
prospects for attaining eminence in everything 
good or great. They should readily obey the 
instructions of parents and teachers in regard to 
these duties. If they suffer themselves to fol- 
low the wrong impulses of their own inclina- 
tions, they will form habits which will cause 
them much suffering in after life, and that can 
be overcome only by many a severe and diflS- 
cult struggle. 



CHAPTER I. 

CARE OF THE BODY. 

One of the first duties we owe to ourselves is 
to keep our bodies in perfect health. If they 
are suffering from disorder, our minds suffer 
with them, and we are able to make very little 
progress in knowledge or in goodness, and are 
unfitted for discharging our duties to others. 

There are certain laws of health which de- 
serve particular attention. 

1. A constant supply of pure, fresh air is in- 

What is said of children's practisiiig their duties! To 
whom should they look for in^lmotion in them } What if 
they follow the wrong impulses of their own incUnaliotM % 
Subject of Chapter I. ? (hie of the first duties we owe our- 
selves? What if they suffer fix>m disorder? Fiist law of 
health? 
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dispensable to health. To secure this, nothing 
impure should be suffered to remain either 
mthin or about our dwellings, and every occu- 
pied apartment, particularly sleeping rooms, 
should be thoroughly ventilated ' each day. 
Scholars should cooperate with their teachers 
in having their schoolrooms well aired several 
times a day. They must not peevishly com- 
plain of the cold when the doors and windows 
are opened to admit a change of air. Their 
bodies will feel all the better for it, and when 
they return to their studies, their minds will act 
with greater energy, and they will be surprised 
at the increased ease with which they are able 
to learn and understand their lessons. 

2. Perfect cleanliness is essential to the same 
object. The whole surface of the body should 
be often bathed or washed. The poorest child 
can do this daily, simply by the aid of a dish of 
water and a sponge. 

Besides its importance to health, there is a 
charm in cleanliness, of which nothing else can 
supply the place. We like to look at one whose 
fresh and glowing skin gives evidence of a plen- 
tiful use of pure water. If the skin is kept 
clean, the teeth thoroughly brushed, the hair 
neatly combed, and the finger-nails well at- 
tended to, we feel a complacency in the person. 

What necessary to secure this? - Duty of scholars in re- 
gard to this law ? What will be the effect of admitting fresh 
air into the schoolroom 1 Second law of health? Is it 
enough to wash the hands and face ? What inducement to 
cleaimness besides health? What renders the person of 
another agreeable, though the dress be coarse or mean? 
6* ■ 
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although the clothes may be coarse, itocb 
mended, unfashicmabie, and even somewhat 
soiled. But the finest dress will not prevent a 
want of cleanliness from being disgusting to us. 
3. It is also important to health that the 
quantity of clothing should be sufficient to keep 
the body comfortably warm, and to secure from 
taking cold. It is a reproach to a young lady to 
expose her health to injury by wearing shoes 
too thin for the season, or by going out in the 
dampness and chillness of evening, without 
enough clothing. 

4 A suitable degree of exercise is necessary 
to the well-being of the body. It is a law of 
physiology, that all the powers of the body are 
strengthened by use, and .weakened by disuse. 
The best way of getting exercise is to engage 
in some work that is useful, and at the same 
time interesting to the mind. Those who. are 
not obliged to labor for their own support still 
owe to themselves this duty. It is a mistaken 
notion, that labor is derogatory, especially to a 
lady. The time has been when ladies of the 
first rank were accustomed to busy themselves 
in domestic employments, tlomer tells us of 
princesses who used to draw water from the 
springs, and wash with their own hands the 
finest linen of their families. The famous Lu- 
cretia used to spin, and the wife of Ulysses em- 
Third law? What ia a reproach to a young lady, in 
this respect ? Fourth law ? 'What law of phymology ! Best 
way of getting exercise? What mistaken notion? What 
is related by Homer ? What of Lacretia and Penelope ? 
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j^yed heradf in weaying. It would be better 
if some of the ladies of this day engaged more 
in sweeping, ironing, and other household du* 
ties. 

But even these cannot supply the place of 
exercise in the open air. Gardening, in its sea- 
son, affords a good and a very pleasant oppor^ 
tunity for this. Walking, also, is one of the best 
modes of out of door exercise. Young girls 
would do well to accustom themselves to walk 
long distances. They would soon cease to feel 
any faitigue from it, their health and spirits 
would pe improved, and the feeling of indepen- 
dence attending it would be very agreeable. 

6. Perfect temperance in all things is a promi- 
nent law of health, and one which cannot be 
violated without suffering a painful penalty. 
It is the command of God, '^ to be temperate in 
all things." 

We should entirely abstain from everything 
which intoxicates. Even what might be called 
a temperate use of intoxicating things is very 
unsafe. The best rule is, not to taste at all, 
because, if the appetite for them is once formed, 
it is almost impossible to resist it. We should 
not associate with those who are in the habit of 
using stimulating drinks. Though we were to 
join them with the strongest resolutions of re- 
in what would some of the ladies of the present day do 
well to engage more! What exerciBes in the open air are 
xeoommended ? FifUi law of health! Commandof God in 
reference to it? From what should we entirely ahstainf 
What is very unsafe I Bestrule! Why! 
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firaimhg from the evil practice, before we were 
aware, we might yield to their ridicule, or to 
tiaeir urgency jtist ta tc^te, and a love for it 
would be acquired which might prove our rutiL 

The evils of intemperance are but too well 
known. It excites bad passi<»is, and leads to 
quarrels and crimes. It is attended with ex- 
penses which are needed for better purposes, and 
brings misery and disgrace into families. The 
mind is stupefied by it, and the man becomes a 
mere brute, entirely unfit for his dutiea a» a 
man. The health is ruined, and the body is 
rendered a loathsome and disgusting object. 

The use of tobacco, in whatever form< is in- 
jurious to health, incompatible with cleanliness, 
and offensive to decency. It predisposes to 
insanity, and its influence upon the brain and 
nerves, when used excessively, is as bad as that 
of ardent spirits. . A Board of Education in the 
State of New York has determined that any 
man \ifho habitually uses tobacco is disqualified 
for being a teacher. 

If men cannot be induced to abandon its use^ 
let children be saved from contracting a relish 
for it. It is hoped that every boy into whose 
hands this book mb y fall will do what he can, 
by his own example and influence, to prevent 

Why should we not join those who use intoxicating 
dxinks? Some of the evils of intemperance? How is the 
mind affected? The body? What is said of the ofie of 
tobacco ? Its eflfect upon the brain and nerves ? What has 
been done by a Board of Education in the State of N&w 
York ? What is hoped from the bof/s of our country ? 
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his companions from forming the habit of using 
tobacco ; so that, in future, our country will not 
be notorious, as it now is, for this vile practice. 

There may be intemperance in eating as well 
as in drinking. This exists when we take 
greater quantities of food than are necessary. 
We cannot do it without weakening the powers 
of the body, and impairing the energy of the 
mind. Highly seasoned food, and stimulating 
beverages, such as tea, coffee, and the strong 
kinds of beer, and all hot drinks, are prejudicial 
to health, and they might well be dispensed 
with. We should eat slowly, and should take 
food only at stated times. 

6. Rest is necessary to the health of both body 
and mind. The best time for sleep is during the 
darkness and stillness of night. It should begin 
early, and not be continued late. It is a good 
rule, to " rise with the lark, and with the lark 
to bed." One serious objection to parties and 
balls is, that they interfere with the usual hours 
of rest, and are attended with ill effects upon 
health. 

But besides the time devoted to sleep, there 
must be hours of entire relief from all sorts of 
obligation to do anything,— when we can be still 
and muse, or simply seek diversion and recrea- 
tion. Neither our minds nor bodies will long 

Whcm aie we mtem^erate in eating? What is the eSedt 
What articles are prejudicial to health ? What is said of 
the time and manner of eating? Sixth law? Best time 
fi>r deep! What is a good rule? What is necessary he- 
I the time devoted to sleep ? Why? 
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remain in a state of health, under constant 
application. To the scholar, especially, these 
times of relaxation are necessary. 

Children, when very young, can understand 
and begin to obey these rules which have been 
given, and by so doing they will lay the foun- 
dation for good health and long life. A sickfy 
person can have very little enjoyment in him- 
self, and he is the occasion of much trouble and 
anxiety to others. • And when his ill health pro- 
ceeds from the violation of those wise laws 
which are implanted in his constitution, he is 
guilty before God for the wrong done to the 
perfect workmanship of His hands. 



CHAPTER II. 

PURITY OP MIND. 

" Lei thy mind's sweetness have its operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation.*' 

By purity of mind is meant freedom from all 
that is low, indelicate and vile. Purity is to 
the mind what cleanliness is to the body. As 
cleanliness permits no soil to rest upon the per- 
son, so purity allows nothing obscene or immod- 
est to be cherished by the mind. This quality 

Are children able to understand and practise these 
rules of health? For what will it lay the foundation? 
What is said of a siokly person ? Subject of Chapter 11. t 
What motto ? What is meant by purity of mind? How 
does purity compare with cleanliness? 
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of mind is rery easily impaired. It is sullied by 
hearing indelicate words, as bright silver is ren- 
dered dull by the touch of a soiled finger. Like 
the soft bloom upon newly gathered grapes and 
plums, it is destroyed by the slightest toilch, 
and its first freshness and beauty can never 
agaii} be restored. 

A blessing is pronounced by Jesus Christ 
upon purity. " Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they ehall see God." The character of the 
Divine Being is one of perfect purity, and those 
dnly who have pure hearts are admitted into 
His presence. Vileness is an abomination in the 
sight of God, and an abhorrence to all the good 
and virtuous upon earth. 

The following are some of the instances in 
which we should be careful to cultivate purity 
of mind : 

1. Purity should be maintained in thought. 
The mind takes its character from what it is 
in the habit of contemplating, and thus our 
thoughts become a part of ourselves. If we 
allow them to dwell upon scenes of vice, and 
indulge in impure imaginings, we shall soon be 
ready to do what at first we permit ourselves 
only to think about. 

2. In words. Low, vulgar and indecent lan- 
guage should never be used, even in repeating 
what has been uttered by others. If we have 

How is purity sullied — destroyed ? What blessing upon 
puiity? What is the character of God? How is yUeness 
regaided by Him— by mani First instance mentioned in 
which we should maintain purity? Why ? Second instance? 
Should w^e even repeat the Tulgar words of others? Wiiyf ' 
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unfortunately heard expressions of this sort, it 
is better either to say nothing about them, or to 
refer to them as something improper to relate. 
Such words cannot pass the lips without leav- 
ing a stain behind them. 

3. " Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;" therefore the young should avoid^ the 
company of those whose language is impure, 
and whose behavior is immodest. For the same 
reason, children should avoid books and pic- 
tures of an immoral tendency. 

In short, true purity of mind loathes vileness 
and indelicacy, in whatever form it is presented. 
It is preserved at all times, and in all places; 
when alone, as well as in the presence of others; 
in the darkness of night, as well as in the light 
of day. Its rule is, to do nothing in secret 
which would cause a blush if known by the 
whole world. 



CHAPTER III. 

SELF-GOVERNBIENT. 

** Unless above himself he can 
Elect himself, how mean a thing is man t " 

Self-government consists in controlling our 
inclinations, when they are opposed to what 
our own reason, or the judgment of our superi- 
<Mrs, teaches us to be right 

Third instance t How is trae purity of mind described ? 
Subject of Chapter lU. ? Motto ? In what does self-goT- 
^coDsiat? 
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This is a habit of great importance, and one 
which may be acquired when very young. 
The Uttle child has power to stop crying when 
toid to do so. When children are not allowed 
to do just as they wish, they can forbear using 
cross and angry words, and putting on sour 
faces. Boys can refrain from playing truant, 
though they really love play better than school. 
When a lesson is to be learned, the mind can 
be kept jipon the book, and not suffered to 
wander off upon play or other subjects. One 
of the most necessary requirements of school is, 
that there shall be no whispering, or communis 
cations of any kind. This is a rule that schol-^ 
ars are, very apt to violate. There are great 
temptations to it, and yet they may determine 
that they will not yield to them, and they can 
restrain their inclinations to do so. 

Self government applied to the control of the 
temper is one of its most important forms. 
Scarcely anything degrades a person more, in 
the estimation of others, than his giving way 
to ebullitions of anger, flying into a passion at 
every little offence, indulging in fault-finding 
and peevishness, or yielding to ill-humor in any 
of its moods. And, on the other hand, every 
one admires the calm self-possession and equa- 
nimity of one whose temper is always under 

When may the habit be acquired? Some instances in 
which it can be practised? One of the most necessary re- 
quirements of school ? Are not scholars able to control 
tiiamselves in this respect! One of the most important 
forms of self-government? What degrades a man in tha 
«ftimatiOQ of others? Whtt ia admired? 
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his own control, and who does not suffer him- 
self to be fretted by those little annoyances to 
which all are more or less exposed. A consid- 
eration which will very well secure us against 
anger when we are ill-treated, may be derived 
from the just maxim, A wise man won^t msuU 
me, and no other can. 

It is a duty to exercise self-government in not 
suffering ourselves to be led hither and thither 
by everybody and everything that .comes in 
our way, without inquiring whether that which 
we are about to do is right, and refraining from 
it if it is wrong. Some of the evils arising from 
the neglect of this duty may be seen from the 
account which follows. 

There is a boy of fine talents, of amiable 
disposition, and of handsome manners. He is 
capable of gladdening the heart of his parents, 
and of being an ornament to society. His great 
fault is, that he does not govern his inclipations 
by what he knows to be right, but always does 
just as he happens to feel at the moment* If 
he is on his way to school, and meets a boy 
that tells him of some fine sight at a little dis* 
tance, away he goes to enjoy it Wh^i he is 
sent of an errand, he stops by the way-side to 
talk with men and boys, or to look after horses 
and carriages, and never returns at the time 
he is wanted. If he happens, to see an article 
■I' ' ■ 

What consideration will Becuie against anger, when we 
aie ill-treated ? What is dtUy in regard to sel^govemmentf 
What story illustnrtes the eYils of neglecting self-gorem* 
mentf 
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in a store which strikes his fancy, he gets it, 
and has it charged, without the permission or 
knowledge of his parents. In short, he yielda 
to every temptation that comes in his way, and 
is constantly bringing himself into trouble. He 
cannot be trusted for the fulfilment of his prom- 
ises, because he is so easily led astray. The 
heart of his parents is broken with sorrow and 
fear concerning him, and if he does not soon 
change his course, he will cease to be loved or 
resmected by any one. 

The government of ourselves is often very 
difficult. It is indeed a great work ; but it is a 
duty, and must be done. We must exercise it 
in little things as well as in the most important 
afBiiirs of life By yielding to slight enticements 
to evil, one is often led on to the commission of 
the most atrocious crimes. 

A few of the advantages arising from a habit 
of self-government will be enumerated. , 

1. It justly secures the admiration and re- 
spect (rf others. The Bible says, "He that 
Tuleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city." 

2; It prombtes success in the business of life. 
A person who controls himself can be implicitly 
reUed upon in all his engagements, and thus the 
confidence of those who may need his services 
is secured. 

Is it easy to govern ourseWes ? Is its difficulty a good 
excuse for neglecting it? What is said of little things — 
tUght enticements? First advantage of self-government? 
Seeond? 
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3. It makes one a much more agreeable com- 
panion. A man who is constantly giving way 
to ill-temper, or yielding to ill-humor in any of 
its forms, is a very uncomfortable and undesir- 
able associate. 

4. Stability of character is a very important 
advantage gained by self-government. He \(^o 
controls his varying inclinations will not readily 
change his purpose, and his friends will alwap 
know where to find him. 

- 5. This habit enables one to exert a far 
greater influence over others. Parents and 
teachers would soon lose their power over those 
committed to their care, if they did not first 
control their own spirits. 

6. He who performs this duty meets with 
the reward that always follows right doing. 
He is happy in that self-respect which it justly 
brings; he is saved from a thousand troubles 
which -come upon those who yield to tempts^ 
tion ; and when unavoidable affliction or adver- 
sity falls heavily upon him, he is able to sustain 
it with calnmess and self-possession. 

ThiidadTantageof aelf-govemment! Fouitht Ilfth! 
Sixth! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SELF-BESPECT. * 

\ 
*< Who does the best his circumstaDce allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, — angels could no more." 

As creatures df God, the perfect workmanship 
of His hand, endowed A^ith wonderful faculties 
of body and mind, destined to live forever, and 
capable of endless progress in knowledge and 
goodness, we may justly view ourselves with a 
degree of reverence. But in proportion as we 
give way to sin or folly, or as we allow our- 
selves to be actuated by any unworthy motive, 
we fall in our own estimation. 

Self-respect arises from acting in a manner 
worthy of the powers that God has given us, 
and endeavoring to do the very best we can 
under the circumstances in which we are placed. 
It is not necessary that we should be rich, or 
that we should occupy a high station, in order 
to be entitled to our own self-respect. The 
wood-sawer, the washer-woman, and those 
boys and girls who get their living by doing 
errands, if they perform faithfully and well 
what they undertake, and endeavor to improve 
♦heir minds as much as their condition allows, 
have a right to respect themselves as highly as 

—7 

Subject of Chapter IV. ! Motto ? Why may we view 
ourselves with a degree of reverence I Li what proportioii 
do we fall in our ewn estimation? From what dioes self- 
xespect aiisel Is it necessary to self-respect that we be 
rich, or, what is called, great ? How illustrated ? 
6*. , 
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though they were not obliged to labor for their 
own support. 

" Honor and shame from oo eondition rise ; 
Act w^ll your part, there all the honor lies." 

The Athenians erected a large statue to uSsop, 
and placed him, though a slave, on a lasting 
pedestal, to show that the way to honor lies 
open indifferently to all. 

Fine clothes are not essential to • self-respect 
Though a person's dress be coarse and plain, if 
it is suited to the employment in which he is 
engaged, or is as good as he is able to procure, 
and is kept as clean and tidy as possible, he has 
no reason to think the less of himself because 
he is not dressed in a rich or fashionable man- 
ner. 

A proper self-respect prevents us from feeling 
unhappy or degraded in our own view, when 
others neglect us, or do not show us that def- 
erence or attention which we may deserve. 
"When a stranger treats me with want of 
respect," said a poor philosopher, "I comfort 
myself with the reflection, that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old shabby coat and 
shabby hat, which, to say the truth, have no 
particular claim to adoration. So if my hat 
and coat choose to fret about it, let them; but 
it is nothing to me." The man of whom this 
anecdote is told had . the true spirit of self- 
Old maxim? What fact about .^Bsopf What is said of 
dress as essential to self-respect ? Self-respect in reference 
to neglect? Illustration? 
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respect The story, too, renders sufficiently 
apparent the folly of proportioning our respect , 
for a person according . to the quality of his 
clothes or the fashion of his dress. 

If we restrain our passions and appetites for 
the sake of a future good ; if we deny ourselves 
some gratification from a sense of duty ; if, in 
the darkness of midnight, or when no humzin 
eye can see. us, we are guilty of nothing in 
which we would not indulge though the whole 
world were gathered Jtround us ; we secure for 
ourselves the highest possible selif-respect, and 
the happy feeling of self-approval which reason- 
ably attends it. 

It is justly considered one of our duties, to 
act, at all times, in such a way that we shall 
have a right to respect ourselves. From this 
will follow the respect of all those whose opin- 
ion is worth having, let our outward circum- 
stances be what they may. We shall be better 
able to exert a good influence upon others. If » 
we make this duty our rule of action, we shall^ 
avoid whatever is low, mean and unworthy^ 
we shall not indulge in ill-temper, slander or 
retaliation ; we shall set our standard high, and 
live for some great and good purpose. 

The following are some of the ways in which 
self-respect is destroyed : 

1. When we allow ourselves to be fretfbl, 

How do we secure the highest possible self-respect? 
What is considered one of our duties? What will follow 
from this? What will result from making this duty oui 
rale of action ? First case in which self-respect is destroyed f 
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peevish, ungrateful, narrow-minded, penurious, 
dishonest or unfair. 

2. When we indulge a prying curiosity, that 
leads us to search into things that do not con- 
cern us; such as finding out the age, or the 
amount of property, of another; trying to get 
possession of family secrets ; reading the letters 
or private writings of others that chance to fall 
in our way; peeping into closets, drawers, 
trunks, and the like; or doing anything of a 
similar character. ♦ 

3. If we seek the praise and flattery of others, 
rather than our own and God's approval, we 
are wanting in proper self-respect. 

4. The man who makes a slave of his body, 
and neglects the cultivation of his mind, merely 
to get money, is entirely wahting in that respect 
which is due to himself. 

5. We can have no proper self-respect, if we 
have not formed habits of truth, honesty, punc- 
tuality, order and true politeness. 

fl6. A scholar cannot respect himself, if he 
whispers when he thinks his teacher does not 
see him ; if he does not learn his lessons as well 
as he can ; or if, in recitation, he answers either 
from the prompting of his seat-mate, or from a 
stealthy glance into his book. 

7. If we allow ourselves to do anything that 
we should not honor in another, we lose respect 
for ourselves, and the commetidations of others 
give us pain rather than pleasure. 

Second case in which self-respect is destroyed 1 ThiTd ¥ 
What is said of the man who lives only to get money I 
Fifth ? When cannot a scholar respect himself? Seyeath ! 
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Tbere is some danger that self-respect vrHl 
degenerate into pride, and lead to a haughty 
and overbearing manner. Of this we must 
beware. And thus we are naturally led to the 
subject of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

HUMILITY 4ND MODESTY. 

** Hmnility is the softening shadow before the statue of exceUentie« 
And lieth lowly on the ground^ beloved and loTely as the Tiolet ; 
Homility is the fiiir-haired maid, that calleth worth her brother. 
The gentlq, silent nnrse, that fostereth infant virtues ; 
Her countenance Is needful unto all who would prosper in the 

world. 
When thou savorest humility, be sure thou art nigh unto merit. 
Humility is queen among the graces, for'she giveth God occasion 

to bestow." 

Humility and modesty might, perhaps, with 
as muclf propriety, be classed among our duties 
to others. But as they are states of feeling 
which very much aflFect our own character and 
happiness, and since their importance to one's 
self is very apt to be overlooked, they are here 
placed under the head of duties to ourselves. 

Humility is the opposite of pride. Pride con- 
sists in esteeming one's self too highly. There 
are many feelings nearly akin to it, such as 

What danger in regard to self-respect 1 Subject of Chap- 
ter V.I Some lines of the poetry? With what might 
humility and modesty be classed? Why are they placed 
here? Of what is humility the opposite? In wnat does 
pride consist t What axe similar states of feeling! 
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haughtiness, which leads one to look down ^mth 
scom upon others; arrogance, that makes one 
claim for himself more than is his due; self- 
conceit, that fills him who harbors it with a 
consciousness of himself disgusting to others ; 
and vanity, which is a silly desire for praise 
and flattery. 

To all of these, hmnility is opposed. It con- 
sists in lowliness of mind, and in a modest esti- 
mate of one's own worth. A humble person 
will not take an immoderate delight in himself, 
nor assume more praise than is justly his due. 
When he has done well, he will feel that he has 
done no more than was his duty to do. If he 
is approved by those whose gpod opinion is 
valuable, he is happy to deserve their approba- 
tion, but is not pufled up by it. Humility does 
not allow us to compare ourselves with others, 
for the purpose of discovering our own superi- 
ority. It the more naturally leads us to feel 
Our own insignificance, and weakness, and sin- 
fulness, in comparison with God and all good 
and holy beings. 

But humility does not require us to form a 
worse opinion of ourselves than we really de- 
serve. It permits us to appreciate our own 
character as we would that of another, and to 
be sensible of our own excellences. It is aflfec- 
tation to say things in dispraise of ourselves 

In what does humOity consist ? How is a humble per- 
son described ? What if approved by others? What does 
not humility allow? To what does it lead ust What 
does it not require ? What permit 1 What, in relation to 
thiSyisafiectation! 
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which tire and others know to be false. This 
is a meanness to which some resort, merely for 
the sake of getting praise in retom. 

Modesty, in one of its sehses, is very nearly 
related to humility. Humility refers more to 
the inward feeling, modesty to the outward 
expression of it. 

If we do not estimate ourselves more highly 
than we ought,\ we shall be modest in our 
appearance. We shall not dispute the opinions 
of those older and wiser than ourselves, nor 
take the lead in conversation with such. We 
shall give the best seats at table and at public 
{Races to our superiors in age or station, and 
not press on before them on entering a room; 
doors and gates we shall open, and allow them 
first to pass through. Finally, we shall not 
claim for ourselves, in any respect, more than 
is becoming, nor shall we boast of the great acts 
we are able to perform. 

The modest person does not seek publicity or 
praise; on the contrary, it gives him pain to be 
the subject of much remark. 
. The young, especially students, are apt to be 
very much wanting in this kind of modesty. 
They have acquired that dangerous thing — a 
little knowledge — and complacently imagine 
that they have become profoundly wise. But 

Why do some resort to this meanness? Difierence be- 
tween humility and modesty 1 What will make us modest 
in our appearance ? Some instances of modesty of manners ! 
What IS said of the modest person ? What persons are 
often deficient in this kind of modesty? Why do they 
think themselyes so profoundly wise ? 
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they have yet to learn one of the most impor- 
tant of all lessons — that of their own ignorance. 
As they progress in their studies, they will dis- 
cover that the j5eld of knowledge enlarges before 
them, and will at last find that there are no 
limits to its extent; they will not be undulv 
positive in their assertions, nor will they think 
themselves wiser than their teacher,' because 
they chance to ask a question that he is not 
able to answer. A learned man once reproved 
a pert, self-confident youth of this description, 
by saying, Why, young man, I have forgotten 
more than you have yet learned. It has been 
truly said, that a child may ask questions 
which the most learned philosopher cannot 
answer. 

All persons of true genius, or of great and 
noble minds, are always humble in' their feel- 
ings, and modest in their deportment. Sir Isaac 
Newton, one of the greatest of philosophers, on 
being complimented for his attainments, said, I 
have indeed picked up a few pebbles upon the 
shore, but the great ocean of knowledge is still 
before me. 

The advantages of humility are very numer- 
ous. It helps us to be patient under trials; it 
enables us to perform all our duties better; it 
makes us contented and happy; it renders us 

What have they yet to learn 1 What will result from 
progress in their studies ? What illustration ? What oooi- 
mon saying is repeated ? What is said of persons of true 
ffenius, or of great and noble minds ? Anecdote of Sir I 
Newton ! Some advantages of humility ! 
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more acceptable to God, and more pleasing to 
man. 

In cultivating this spirit, it may aid us much 
to remember, that it is the only way to true 
honor; that the greatest promises of good are 
made to the humble; and that Jesus Christ, our 
perfect pattern in all things, was distinguished 
for meekness and lowliness of heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 
DoauiT. 

Bt docility is here meant a willingness to be 
taught. This disposition is especially impor- 
tant to the young, because it lies at the founda- 
tion of all their progress in knowledge or vir- 
tue. It should be particularly exercised by 
children towards their parents and teachers, 
whose superior age and knowledge so well fit 
them to guide and instruct the inexperience of 
youth. 

The following are examples of indocility. 
When a child is instructed in the proper way of 
doing a certain kind of work, if he thinks he 
knows enough about it dlready, and his feeling 
is, "I don't wish to be told anything about it," 

How may we be aided in cultiTating this spirit ? Subjeoi 
of Chapter YI. ? What is meaot by docility 1 To whom 
especially important? Why? By whom should dociUtj 
be particolarly exercised ? Pint example of indocility I 
7 
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he shows plainly an unwOlingness to be taught 
When a scholar, on going to a new teacher^ w 
told some improved way of performing an oper- 
ation in arithmetic, if he^says, "I never have 
been used to that way — Mr. A. never had us do 
so — I don't wish to do it in that way," he or 
she has an indocile temper, and, as long as it is 
indulged, will make very little advancement in 
the studies of school. 

Children should remember that their parents 
know much more than they do, and should 
therefore be willing to be taught by them. 
Scholars should readily submit themselves to 
the guidance and instruction of their teachers. 
They ought not, on entering a school, to say, "I 
am going to study this and that," — naming, 
perhaps, some mispronounced sciences, of the 
nature of ^hich it is evident that they have not 
the most remote idea. If they possessed that 
docile disposition which promotes one's own 
best good, they would modestly tell their instruc- 
tor what studies they have already pursued, 
state to him for what particular business they 
are preparing, and how long they expect to 
attend school, and then request him to direct 
them as he thinks best. As to the rules or 
requirements of school, docility will lead the 
scholar to obey and comply with them, even if 

As shown by the scholar t Effect of this^temper! What 
should children lemember t What does dodlity require of 
a scholar ? What should they aroid, onentering a school ? 
To what course would docility lead ! To what in regwd 
to the rules of school! What will lead the scholar to cca- 
tum to themt 
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he does net see their use, or the reason &t 
which tiiey are giv^. Knowing that they are 
ap])ointed by those older and wiser than him- 
self, he will suppose that they are beneficial 
and necessary, and will willingly conform to 
them. 

A person of a docile mind will always keep 
his eyes open to improvements, and will learn 
something valuable from almost every one 
about him. He will be taught by the silent 
example of others. He will profit by being told 
of his bad habits in manners, in conversation, 
or in any respect, and thus will continually 
improve. 

And more than all, he will be willing to 
receive the teachings of God, whether made 
known by His word, His works, or by His deal- 
ings with men. 

It may not be out of place here to say, that 
docility is a quality that need not be confined 
to children and youth. It may, indeed, continue 
to old age. It is a true saying, that we are 
never too old to be taught. It is right that the 
oldest and wisest persons should feel that there 
may be many truths in science, in morals, and 
in religion, which have not yet been discov- 
ered; and they would do well to examine any 
new ideas that are presented, and to keep their 
minds open to receive them, if true, even though 
opposed to long established opinions. Mr. Rob- 

What will be done by a person of docile mind 1 J» do- 
dlity necessarily confined to tho young? What true 
Mymg ? How may the oldest or wisest feel ? 
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insoii, the pastor of our Pilgrim Fathers, is an 
excellent example of this disposition. As his 
people were about to depart for America, he 
expressed to them his belief that there was 
more religious truth yet to be made known, and 
charged them to be as ready to receive it as ever 
they were to receive any truth from his minis- 
try. 

Opposed to this virtue, are self-sufficiency and 
self-confidence. These notonly hinder improve- 
ment, but they are also disagreeable and unlovely 
traits of character, which render those who pos- 
sess them very undesirable companions. The 
young should carefully guard against these 
opposite feelings, and against all undue positive- 
ness, for there is nothing more necessary, or 
more lovely and winning, m children and youth, 
than a teachable spirit. 

Docility is here classed with duties to our- 
selves, because the person himself who does 
not possess it suffers most from the want of it 
But it is also a duty we owe to others, to be 
willing to receive from them the results of their 
age and experience. 

Who is a good example of a docile mind! What is re- 
lated of him ? What are opposed to docility ? What is 
said of these? What caution to the yoang? Whyl Why 
k docility her^ classed with duties to ounelTes ? Is it nol 
also a duty we owe to otheis? 
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CHAPTER Til. 

nSPROTEMENT OP THE MIND. 

"Each pleasing art lends softness to the mind, 
And with our stndiea are oar liTes refined.*' 

We are made up of two parts, the body and 
the mind. The body we have in common 
with all other animals. It has already been 
shown, that it is a duty to keep it in perfect 
health, and a sin to violate those laws which 
are essential to its well being. 

But the mind is far superior to the body. It 
is the mind which distinguishes us from the 
brute creation. The more we cultivate it, the 
further we are above them, and the nearer we 
are to God, the All-knowing. It is the most 
precious gift of our Creator. It never dies. 
The body is designed merely for its servant 
And if it is our duty to care for the body, how 
much greater is our obligation to attend well to 
our minds, and thus elevate ourselves as far as 
possible in the scale of being. This is a duty 
we owe to the Author and Giver of our spirits, 
as well as to ourselves.' 

It is thought by many that the sciences are 
pursued in heaven, and that the attainment of 
knowledge forms a part of the happiness enjoyed 
there. If this be so, the more highly we culti- 

Subject of Chapter YII. t Motto ! Of what two parts 
Mn vre made up ! What is said of the body ? What of 
the nund 1 For what ia the body Resigned t What is said 
of OUT duty to cultivate the mind ? What is an opinion of 
ft What if this be sof 
7# 
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▼ate our minds here, the better shall we be pie- 
pared for the nobler pursuits of the next stage of 
our existence. The person who has acquired 
great wisdom by study in this world will be 
fitted to enter upon a more advanced order of 
enjoyment than he who lives and dies in igno- 
rance. 

It is true that there is a difference in the nat- 
ural capacities of children, yet they are, as 
they become men, very much what they make 
themselves. Diligent and persevering effort 
will do almost everything. The dull boy at 
school, if faithful to his studies, will, in the end, 
surpass the bright one, who is careless and idle. 

1. To show what may be done by industry 
and perseverance, the examples which follow 
are given. A certain sexton's son became a fine 
astronomer, by spending a short time every eve- 
ning in gazing at the stars, after ringing the bell 
for nine o'clock. Sir William Phipps, a former 
governor of Massachusetts, learned to read and 
write after his eighteenth year, and whilst ac- 
quiring the trade of a shipncarpenter in Boston. 
A certain William Gifford was an apprentice to a 
shoe-maker, and spent his leisure hours in study. 
Having neither pen nor paper, slate nor pencil, 
he wrought out problems on smooth leather, 
with a blunted awl. David Rittenhouse, an 
American astronomer, when a plough-boy, cov- 

Wliat is said about the natural capacities of children I 
But what are they as they become meat What about the 
dull boy ? The story of the sexton's son? Of Sir William 
Phipps? William Gifibrd? David Rittenhouse? Janes 
FergttKtt? What do all these ihow? 
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wed his plough and the fences with figures and 
calculations. James Ferguson, the great Scotch 
astronomer, learned to read by himself, and mas- 
tered the elements of astronomy, whilst a shep- 
herd's boy, in the fields by night. 

2. All the mental powers should be improved 
in due proportion, so that the mind may be well 
balanced. It is a duty to cultivate a taste for 
the beautiful in nature and art, as well as the 
power of using arithmetical figures, and keep- 
ing accounts of dollars and cents ; to strengthen 
the reason and understanding, as well as the 
memory. 

3. Here is a story which shows what great 
results may come from little causes, by the exer- ■ 
else of the inventive faculty. " A vizier, hav* 
ing ofFendcjd his master, was condemned to per- 
petual captivity in a lofty tower. At night, his 
wife came to weep beneath his window. Cease 
your grief, said the sage ; go home for the pres- 
ent, and return hither when you have procured^ 
a live black beetle, together with a little ghee, 
Tor buffalo's butter,) three clews, — one of the 
nnest silk, another ot stout pack-thread, and an- 
other of whip-cord, — and finally a stout coil of 
rope. She departed, and the next night returned 
to the foot of the tower, provided according to 
her husband's commands. He directed her to 
touch the head of the insect with ghee, to tie 
one end of the silk thread around him, and to 

How only will the mind become well balanced ? Some 
of the different powers which we should cultivate ? Rdste 
ike story of the mier. What does this show! 
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place him on the wall of the tower. Sedoced 
hy the smell of the butter which he conceived to 
be in store somewhere above him, the beetle 
continued to ascend, till he reached the top, and 
thus put the vizier in possession of the end of 
silk thread, who drew up the pack-thread by 
means of the silk, the small cord by means of 
the pack-thread, and, by means of the cord, a 
jstout rope, capable of sustaining his own weight, 
— and so at last he escaped from the place of 
duress." 

4. It is best, as young as possible, to decide 
npcHi the choice of a profession or pursuit in 
life, and then let all our acquisitions have some 
bearing upon this. At the same time, we ought 
not to limit our attention to any one subject, and 
allow ourselves to be so entirely engrossed bv it 
as to become persons of one idea only. We 
should endeavor to get large and liberal views, 
by obtaining some information upon alnoost 

O branch of knowledge. That narroiy- 
3dness which follows from confining one's 
ideas to his own occupations, to the pa and the 
ma of his own family, to his own town, or even 
country, is a result very much to be deplored. 

5. It is important to cultivate that inquiring 
state of mind, which seeks to know the causes 
of those common things which are every day 
happening around us. A Persian philosopher. 

What should be done as young as poesible? What will 
make as persons of one idea only ! How can we get en- 
tailed Yiews? What is rery much to be deplored ? What 
IB n important to caltivatef What is told of a Pexmaa 
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being asked by what method he had acquired 
wo much knowledge, answered : By not being 

r [evented by shame from asking questions when 
was ignorant. The habit of listening well to 
the conversation of others is also a very valu- 
able means of improvement. 

6. A good education helps one to succeed in 
any engagement for the acquisition of property. 
A small amount of knowledge, well applied, is 
often the means of increasing wealth. The 
"American Metallic Lustre,'^ which is of great 
value in cleaning and polishing metals, was 
discovered by a young man, who had given 
only a limited attention to geology and chemis- 
try, "He was travelling for the purpose of 
obtaining subscribers to a newspaper, when, 
passing through the town of Newfield, in Maine, 
he noticed some bricks of a very peculiar color. 
Those he traced to their clay bed, and pur- 
chased the farm on which it was situated, for 
which he paid fifteen hundred dollars, went to 
Boston, and sold half of it for four thousand 
dollars.^' 

The Hon. Horace Mann, in a late speech in 
Congress, makes tRe follovving statement, which 
illustrates the same assertion : " Half a dozen 
years ago, the Mass. Board of Education ob* 
tained statements from large numbers of our 
manufactories, the result of which was, that 
increased wages were found in connection with 
increased intelligence, just as certainly as in- 

What is another means of improvement ? What is mi 
«f knowledge in relation to wealth? How illustrated f 
What statement from Mr. Mann! 
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creased heat raises the mercury in the thet- 
mometer. Foreigners, and those coming from 
otl^r States, who made their marks when they 
receipted their bills, earned the least; those who 
had a moderate or limited education occupied a 
middle ground on the pay-roll ; while the intel- 
ligent young woman, Avho worked in the mills 
in the winter, and taught schools in summer, 
crowned the list. This inquiry was not con- 
fined to manufactories, but was extended to 
other departments of business, where the results 
of labor could be made the subjects of exact 
measurement" 

7. "Knowledge is power." It opens to a 
man offices of trust and importance, even if he 
has not a cent in his pocket, and enables him to 
frame laws that govern a whole country. B^ 
means of it, that powerful engine was invented, 
by whdse force great numbers of people and 
vast amounts of merchandise are rapidly trans- 
ported from continent to continent, and from 
<me end of a country to the other. 

8. A person of a well-informed mind is much 
more happy and respected than he who is igno- 
rant. The man who orders the name of his ship 
to be spelled A-s-h-a, for Asia, and he wl^ 
sends warming-pans to the West Indies, will 
always be ridiculed. Bad spelling is a great 
reproach, and it is generally considered less ex* 
cusable than any other mark of ignorance. The 



What old maxim t How is it shown ! What was < 
bf means of it ? What is said of a peison of well-infbmied 
mind 1 What persons will be ridiculed I What is said ot 
Ud spelling t 
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only sure way to avoid it is to Icam to spell 
correctly when very young. It is painful to see 
errors of this, kind marring the beauty of fine 
penmanship and elegant expressions of thought 
A mere hinl may here be given of the impor- 
tance also of proper punctuation. . 

Since there is so much that may be learned, 
and time does not allow us to attend to every- 
thing, it is of consequence that we make a good 
selection among the different branches of litera- 
ture and science. Agesilaus, King of Sparta, 
being asked what he thought most proper for 
boys to learn, answered, — What they ought to 
do when they become men. This is the best 
rule that can be given — to get information on 
those subjects most important to be understood 
in after life. Whatever relates to a knowledge 
of right and wrong, that is, to our duties, should 
hold the first place. It is more necessary to 
learn what will make us good, than what will 
render us great. Further than this, boys, ac- 
cording to the direction of the Spartan monarch, 
should learn those things which will best fit 
them for the common business of men ; and girls 
should seek those accomplishments that will 
best qualify them to discharge their duties as 
women, as house-keepers and heads of families. 
Among the sciences most useful to girls are 
Physiology, Chemistry and Arithmetic. "But," 

The only snre way to avoid it t What else very impor- 
tant t What ia of consequence in our studies ? Advice of 
Agesilaus 1 Best rule that can be given ! What should 
havo the first place ! Further than this, what in regard to 
b«jsf- To girls? Sciences most useful to girls f 
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says a recent writer, " to sew neatly, to cut and 
fit garments expertly, to make a b^ properly, 
to set a table tastefully, to arrange and keep a 
room in good order, and to "be helpful and ex- 
pert in all kitchen duties, are indispensable 
portions of a young girl's education, which it is 
absolutely sUly to neglect." 

The study of well-chosen biographies has a 
very valuable influence upon the thoughtful 
mind. " Young persons are, to a greater or less 
extent, chameleon-like. They take a tinge, so 
to speak, from the company they keep; espe- 
cially if it is much kept. Nay, they are often 
aflfected for life by the society of an individual 
but for half an hour. It is so with regard to 
coming in contact with character through the 
medium of books. 

Now, biography enables us'to associate, to all 
practical interests and purposes, with men of 
all ages and all clin^es; with Joseph, David, 
Isaiah, Paul, John, Homer, Plato, Franklin, and 
Howard. In the language of another, we are 
enabled in this way to 'shake hands across 
oceans and centuries.' And the young are 
often influenced almost as much by the men of 
other climes and ages, with whom they thus 
shake hands, as by those whose hands they 
shake, from day to day, at home." 

In this country, at the present day, there is 
no excuse for ignorance. The poorest child can 

What said by a recent writer ? What is said of biom- 
phies ! How shown J What farther is said of biographv f 
Is there any excuse for igooranoe io tfaiB coontiy ? Wnjr 
not? 
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go to school, and books can be had at verylittie 
expense. But it is not enough merely to Aape, 
or to readj books. Great care must be taken 
haw we read. Coleridge says, " There are four 
kinds of readers. The first is like the hour-glass^ 
and their reading being as the sand, it runs in 
and runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. 
A second is like the sponge^ which imbibes 
everything, and returns it in nearly the sanae 
state, only a little dirtier. A third is like a 
jelly-bagj allowing all that is pure to pass away, 
and retaining only the refuse and dregs. And 
the fourth is like the slaves in the diamond 
mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that 
is worthless, retain only pure gems." 

A love of reading should be cultivated, and 
care should be taken in selecting the very first- 
order of books. 'Fenelon once said, **lf the 
riches of the Indies, or the crowns of all the 
kingdoms of Europe, were laid at my feet in 
exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn 
them all." A great deal may be learned by 
observing what is going on around us. We 
can add to our stores of knowledge simply by 
sUeni thought The study of nature 

'' can infonn 
The mind that is within us, can impress 
With quietness and beauty, and can feed 
With lofty thoughts." 

Is it enough to have or to read books I What four kinds 
ti seidian are mentioned I What said of a love of readingf 
In what simple way may we add to onr knowledge ? What 
of Uie study of nature I 
8 
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We should improve all opportunities for enlarge 
ing our minds, of whatever kind they may be. 
Children will have cause for sorrow at a future 
time, if they play truant, and do not learn their 
lessons well. Many a young lady has wept 
bitterly in remembrance of the schooldays she 
idled away, and lamented her ignorance, when 
it was too late to make up for past neglect ; and 
,many young men have suffered shame and 
regret, in consequence of loving play better than 
study, when they were boys. 

Mr. Mann, in an address to the scholars of 
Chatauque county. New York, says: " You 
were made to learn. Be sure you learn some- 
thing every day.. When you go to bed at night, 
if you cannot thing of something new that you 
.have learned during the day, spring up and find 
a book, and get an idea before you sleep." 

In youth one pan learn and remember much 
more easily than afterwards. One has also 
more time for it than when the duties of man- 
hood require his attention. But it is wrong to 
suppose that education is a thing to he finished. 
It is hot limited to our early years, it is not con- 
fined to the school-day season ; but education^ 
rightly understood, is a process that goes on 
through this life, and that will be continued for- 
ever in the world to come. 

What should we improve! What if children pky tnt* 
tnt? What is said of many young ladies ? Young mcui I 
What advice does Mr. Mann give? Why is youth Uie I 
time to learn ! What is said about edueation I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MORAL IMPROVEMENT. 
**Tlie feu of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.** 

By moral improvement is to be understood, 

Srogress in the knowledge and practise of our 
uties generally. To learn what is right and 
what is wrong, to choose the good and to avoid 
the evil, to strive after perfection in all that is 
pure, good and lovely, should be the highest 
aim of our lives. 

God looks at the heart, and understands our 
feelings and intentions. He witnesses our efforts 
to do right, or our readiness to yield to 6vil; 
and in His sight, true goodness is more estima- 
ble than anything else. It is this which causes 
him to look upon us with an approving smile, 
and this alone which decides in regard to our 
happiness in the world to come. 

We are loved and approved by the good, in 
this world, just in proportion as we strive to do 
right, and to be good ourselves. Nothing can 
supply the place of right doing. Wealth or 
station cannot long secure from the ill effects of 
wickedness. Beauty soon becomes disgusting, 
if not accompanied with goodness. Knowledge 
quickly vanishes away, when compared with 

Subject of Chapter Vlll.t Motto 1 What is meant by 
moral improvement t What should be the highest aim of 
our bves f What is said of God's notice and estimation of 
Qsl In what proportion are we approved by the good in 
this world 1 What is said about right doing? Aboot 
wickedness ? Of beauty ? Of knowledge ? 
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that love which ^'suffeieth long and is kind," 
which "seekethnotherown," and "rejoices not 
in iniquity." In the lines which follow, the 
poet Cowper beautifully contrasts the moral 
worth of the poor, ignorant lace-weaver, witli 
the great intellectual distinction of the poet and 
philosopher, Voltaire : 

" Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, though mean ; and cheerful, if not gay ; 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just ^arns a scanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light: 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding and no wit ; 
Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such, 
Toilsome and indigent, she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible troe, 
A truth the brilUant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Oh, happy peasant ! Oh, unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He, praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She, never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers." 

Solomon says of wisdom, by which we may 
suppose he here means goodness, " She is more 
precious than rubies, and all things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 



What is shown in the lines from Cowper? Ple«Mii> »»«- 
nk them to memory. What does Solomon say of wiidoiB I 
What may here be undeistood by the word ? 
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axe peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her. Let her not depart from thee. 
So shalt thou walk in thy way safely^ and thy 
foot shall not stumble. When thou liest down 
thou shalt not be afraid; yea, thou shalt lie 
down, and thy sleep shall be sweet." He con* 
tinues, " Now, therefore, hearken unto me, O 
ye children ! hear instruction and be wise, and 
refuse it not, for blessed are they that keep her 
ways." 

The Proverbs of the wise man, from which 
these passages are taken, are addressed particu* 
larly to the young, and their moral improvement 
would be promoted by reading them often, ahd 
by committing many passages to memory, as 
warnings against vice, and rules of daily con- 
duct 

But one of the best means of moral, as well 
as religious improvement, is the study of the 
character of Jesus Christ. He is a perfect model 
for imitation, not only for persons of mature age, 
but for the child and the youth. We should 
find out, as soon as possible, what it is to act 
as he acted, and should yield ourselves to be led 
by him. We should ask ourselves often, in re- 
gard to the feelings which we are indulging, or 
the conduct which we are pursuing, are they 
Christ-like ? Are they such as enter into our 
idea of his character, or such as would be en- ' 

What appeal to children ? What is said of the ProtcibB 
of Solomon 1 What is said of the study of the character of 
Jesos Christ ? What should '^e ask in regard to our fbeV 
inncHrooiidnctl 

8* 
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tirely inconsistent with our thought of him as a 
perfect being? 

Children are able to understand the difference 
between right and wrong when very young; 
and, from their tenderest years, they should be 
made to feel that there is no appeal from the 
standard of perfect rectitude. They will be 
saved a great deal of trouble and unhappiness 
in after life, if they early form a habit of gov- 
erning themselves by a controlling sense of what 
is right, rather than by the reckless impulse of 
a selfish will, or a mere freak of fancy. 

Solomon directs, to " Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." Another sacred writer says 
of children : ** Train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." They should be made 
to understand that in everything they do, at 
home, with their parents, brothers, sisters, and 
those who may work in the family ; in school 
with their teachers and companions ; and in all 
their plays and amusements, there is a righi 
and there is a wrong kind of conduct, and that 
it is their duty, and best every way, to choose 
the right. They may be made to feel that in 
little things, as well as in greater affairs, they 
should try to do what is right and good ; and 
when no eye but God's is upon them, .as well 
as in the presence of parents, teachers, or com- 

What is said of children ? How may they be saiod a 
neat deal of trouble? What direction of the wise man I 
What is. said by aoother sacred writer? What ahoiild 
children be made to understand ? What in regard to UUh 
things and their secrH conduct ? 
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panions. Thus they will receive that early 
nurture which will cause them to grow up in 
tiie practice of Christian virtue. 

Children, on their paxt, should seek to know, 
first of all, wluU is right ; and when this is 
made known to them, their next duty is to 
strive, with all their might, to act in accordance 
witfi it There are many ways in which they 
may determine what is right Those who have 
good parents and teachers may learn from them. 
The object of preaching and of Sabbath-school 
instruction is to give teachings on the subject 
Prom the precepts of the Bible, from the exam- 
ple of JesUs Christ and of good men, the same 
may be derived And, more than all, there is 
something within us which will whisper, this is 
right, and that is wrong, if we calmly stop, and 
with docility question our own hearts, and wil- 
lingly listen to the voice of conscience in reply. 

It is well always to have the cwrf in view. 
la the words of another : " If you take a cigar, 
drink a glass of spirits, violate the creed of vir* 
tue,. or lift a copper from your master's drawer, 
think of the consequence — the end of your 
course ! " 

What will be the effect of this early nurture ? What 
should children seek to know first of 'all? Their next 
duty t ^'How may they learn what is right 1 In what way 
more than alt? What is said about keeping the end in 
tiew? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INDUSTRY. 

•*A\\ is the ^ft of Indastry ; whatever 
Exalts, embellishes, and renden liib 
Delightful." 

Industry refers to the diligent irnprpvement 
of time. The first reason for industry is, that 
time is given us by God for our use, and it is 
wrong to squander or misapply anything which 
He iHBStows. It is also short, and a moment 
once passed can never be recalled ; there is a 
great deal to be done in the world, and we are 
not placed here to lead an idle life, which wooid 
be of no benefit to ourselves or to others. 

Persevering industry will enable one to accom- 
plish almost anything. It makes the smallest 
man equal to the greatest labors. By it Lilli- 
putians can bind a Gulliver, or a mouse can 
release a lion from captivity. 

It is our duty to appropriate our time to val- 
uable purposes, so that the world will be the 
better for our having lived. We are commanded 
to do with our might whatever our hands find to 
do. Our hands are very curiously constructed, 
for the express purpose of enabling us to use 
them in a great variety of ways, and it would 
not be less absurd to close our eyes, and^ever 
■ " ■ > 

Subject of Chapter IX. ? Motto t To what does indua- 
try refer? The first reason for it ? Other reasons ? Whal 
is said of persevering industry ? What is our duty in te- 
gard to Umel What are we commanded ? What is nid 
of oar hands and the use of them ! 
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look out upon the objects of nature, than to fold 
up our hands in idleness, and employ them in 
no manner of work. It is a false notion, that 
tme gentility requires the hand to be free from 
all Jtraces of labor. A person of just views hon- 
OI9 Ae hand which bears the marks of energy 
and strength, arising from use^ far more than 
the inert, baby*looking hand, which indicates 
the indolence and almost helplessness of its 
owner. Even the hard hand and sinewy arm 
of the farmer, the blacksmith and the scullion, 
justly command the highest respect. 

.tidustry is admired in the rich as well as in 
the poor, and the highest rank and station re- 
ceive an additional grace from it. The wife of 
George the Third of England has been repre- 
sented as spending an evening in hemming 
pofeket-handkerchiefs, while her daughter Mary- 
sat in the corner darning stockings. And it is 
said that the wife and daughters of Louis Phil^ 
ippe, the ex-King of France, used to sew while 
he read to them.' 

But industry is not confined to the labor of 
the hands, llie mind may be exercised indus- 
triously as well as the body, and there is no 
harder labor than that of the intellect. The 
young man, who, from an indolent disposition, 

forsakes his father's farm, to lead, as he thinks, 

.11^1 I ■ I . I ■■■■-.. .1 II. 

What &l8e notion is mentioned t How does a person^ 
of just views regard the matter ? What indications of labor 
oqmmand the highest respect ! In whom is industry ad- 
mired? What anecdotes are related? To wliat is not 
ifldostry limited? Whatof the mind in relation to it? Who 
jnskes a great mistake ? 
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the easy life of a student, makes a great ' mis. 
take ; and those engaged in active business, of 
in labor of the hands, who look upon the life of 
professional and literary men as an unlaboriouf 
one, equally misjudge. 

Industry does not require us to be in a hurry. 
The old saying is true, that haste makes waste. 
It only requires us to go steadily on, and to 
improve all the lUtle bits of time — "to take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will take 
care of themselves." 

Useful industry keeps us from evil and mis- 
chief. If we are idle, we are more liable to 
yield to sinful temptations. Industry promotes 
health. Lazy people are not nearly as vigorous 
as industrious ones. Industry brings wealth. 
All the great fortunes that have ever been 
acquired have been earned by industrious 
people. Habits of industry make scholars 
pimctual at school, and save them the shame 
of confessing, when called upon Tto recite, that 
their lesson is not prepared. The practice of 
this virtue copduces to happiness. It is delight- 
ful to feel that we have well improved our time, 
and accomplished some valuable purpose, 
whether it be work, or study, or the entertain- 
ment of an aged or suffering friend. 

But children need not suppose that industry 

Who equally misjudge 1 What does not industry re- 
quire ? Old saying ? What does it require ? First advan- 
tage of industry? Industry in relation to health! To 
wealth ? To scholars ? To happiness t What must not 
children suppose < 
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requires " all work and no play.*' It allotvs 
tfaeoi much re<^eation at proper times. They 
need it, and when they play, they should play 



CHAPTER X. 

ORDER. 

" We see it written i/i the boundless skies, 
We read it oa the earth ; 
The flowers display it with their starry eyes, 
The seasons speak its worth." 

Another duty is to form habits of order;--*' 
that is, according to the old maxims, to have 
"A time for everything, and everything in its 
time," and ** A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.'' 

Order promotes punctuality, and thus saves 
time. It is said of Melancthon, that when he 
made an appointment, he expected not only the 
hour, but the minute, to be fixed, that no time 
might be lost in the idleness of suspense ;, and 
of Washington, that when his secretary, being 
repeatedly late in his attendance, laid the blame 
on his watch, he said, you must either get 
another watch or I another sea^etary. 

Punctuality is a virtue that cannot be too 
highly esteemed. It would be rather difficult 

What does industry allow? What is sa^ about play! 
Subject of Chapter X. ? Motto,! What is meant by order ! 
How does order save tinte ! Anecdotes of Melanc^on and 
Waahiogton % What is eaid of punctuality ! 
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CD say vrhkh suffers most from the went of 
this virtue, the person himself who is defiyoieiit 
in regard to it, or those who are affected bf 
this deficiency in their intercourse with lum. 
It ia no small source of disappointment and 
shame to arrive at a wharf just after the friend 
with whom we were to exchange parting words 
has been borne away beyond the sound of our 
voice, or too far distant even to perceive the 
waving of the han3 in token of farewell. It is 
vexatious and mortifying to reach a depot a 
minute or so too late, and see the cars growing 
dim in the distance that were to have taken us 
along with them on some important business. 
But, however much we ourselves may suffer 
from our own want of punctuality, we.have no 
right to trouble others, and rob them of their 
time, by our dilatory habits. A scholar cannot 
be late at school, or at recitation, without dis- 
turbing fhe general order, as well as suffering 
loss himself. He cannot fail of giving in his 
composition at the appointed time without caus- 
ing his teacher inconvenience, and exposing 
his companions to injury by his bad example. 
Punctuality renders all our duties easy of per- 
formance, enables us to accomplish more wmi 
we can without it, and saves us a great deal of 
trouble, i 

If we have a place for all things which we 
have occasion to use, we shall not be obliged to 

Of Bofierin^ from the want of punctuality? Ezampioi 
ftfi^ting ourselves t Affecting othexs t Efiects of puoctih 
•lity! 
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speed time in looking for them, and can there- 
me accomplish much more. 

Order prevents neglect. If everything is 
done in its time, nothing will be left undone. 
It guards against hurry and confusion, and 
enables us to perform what we have to do 
Rmch better than we could without it; and 
whatever is worth doing at all is worthy of 
being done in the best manner. 
- Habits of order prevent us from putting off 
until another tixne what can and ought to be 
done at the present moment ; and what is put 
off is generally ill done, or else left undone. 
Order secures from much impatience and ill- 
temper. Those who do not know where to 
find their books, tools or articles of clothing. 
when they want them, or who, from neglect of 
system, have two or three duties pressing upon 
them which need to be done at once, are almost 
always thrown into a stale of vexaflon, if not 
into violent anger. 

"Order is Heaven's first law." The planets 
and other heavenly bodies have their appointed 
times and places, and no one clashes or essen- 
tially interferes with another. Iri the various 
species of plants and trees, and among all the 
different races of the animal creation, there is 

How does order prevent neglect ? What is the next 
idrantage of order T What is said of a thing that is worth 
doing at all 1 How do habits of order affect procrastina- 
tion f What is said of a thing which is put off? From 
what does order secure? Who are almost always thrown 
into a state of vexation or anger? What is said of the 
btavenly bodies ? Of plants, trees and animals ? 
9 
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displayed the most wonderful traoes of oid»]ii 
the mind of the great Creator. 

There is an inherent beauty in order, which 
renders it fitting that we should observe it 
independently of the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. Scholars add a new grace to Am 
youth and beauty, by readily conforming to tiw 
rules of order in school. They would do wdl, 
also, to have a certain time for learning each 
lesson, rather than take up their books as it-^ 
happens, and study without regard to the order 
of recitation. They should keep their books, 
papers and desks, nicely arranged, and then they 
will not be constantly losing pencils, India- 
rubber, slates, and so forth, ^ and be forced to 
spend half their time in looking for them. 

Young girls cannot be too careful in form- 
ing habits of order in the care of their roosis 
and clothing, and in the arrangement of their 
drawers, work-boxes and the like. Some are 
so negligent in this respect, that their shoes, 
gloves, shawls, thimbles, scissors, and other 
tfxings, are never to be found when they are 
wanted; the whole house is thrown mto aa 
uproar in searching for them, and it is fortu** 
nate if, in the midst of all the bustle which 
they cause, they themselves are able to preserve 

What is said of the beauty of order ? How may scfaol- 
axs add a new grace to their youth and beauty 1 What 
is recommended in re|[ard to their lessons ! What adTan- 
tage from keeping their books, etc., well arranged ? What 
suggestion to young girls? What is said of the negUgenoe 
of some young la&s in this respect I What the < 
queaoe? 
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fkmt gentleness of temper which is one of the 
viost lovely of female graces. 

One of the most efficient aids in carrying out 
minciples of order is the habit of early rising. 
This places more time at our disposal, and, 
besides, there is a cheerfulness, a serenity and 
self-possession, imparted by the fresh morning, 
which helps us to perform all our duties better. 



CHAPTER XL 

CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 
** Bril commuiiications corrupt good manners.*' 

It is an old adage, and true as it is old, that 
" A man is known by the company he keeps," 
It is true, because we show our own character in 
the choice of our companions ; and it, is also true, 
because we soon become Uke those with whom 
we associate. If a child's playmates lie and 
use bad language, he will soon do the same. 
If young men and boys choose the societjr of 
those addicted to gambling and intoxication, 
they will be likely to form those habits them- 
selves. And if girls mingle with those whose 
manners are rude, whose temper is peevish, 

Wbat efficient aid in regard to order 1 How does early 
limg contribiite to it ? Subject of Chapter XI. ? Motto ? 
What old adage in relation to this sublet? How does it 
appear that this is true ? How illustrated in regard to ft 
cbud ? To young men ? To girls 1 
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vbo9e talk is trifling, and whose heads are fidl 
of scandal or mere nonsense, it will not be long 
before they are distinguished for the same traits 
of character. 

The rule, therefore, for young people, should 
be, to choose for companions those only whose 
habits and manners th«y have reason to sup- 
pose are such as it will be well for them to 
imitate. If at any time they find themselves 
mistalten in theii^ choice, they may still treat 
kindly, when they meet, those with whom they 
have been inclined to be intimate, but should 
not regard them as particular friends, if they 
persist in abandoning themselves to vicious 
practices or to improper manners. 

" If thou art cast into bad company," says 
an old writer, "be thou like the river Dee, in 
Wales, which, running through Pimble-mere, 
remains entire, and mingles not her streams 
with the waters of the lake. Keep civil com- 
munion with them, but separate from their 
sins." 

But while we should avoid the wicked as 
familiar companions, we should never hesitate 
to hold intercourse even with the most depraved, 
if we can in that way be the means of winning 
them back to the paths of virtue, and of encour- 
aging them, by our sympathy and readiness to 



The role for younff people ! What if they find _, 

•elves mistaken? What quotation fimn an old wxiterl 
From what motive may we hold intaiconne with veiy 
wifeked people? 
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(rrerlook their past errors or sins, in their efforts 
to ^gain their lost reputation. 

Young people are not able to judge who 
will be good companions so well as their par- 
"jcaatB or older friends. They should therefinre 
be guided by them m their choice of associates. 
If they have dociliiy of mind, they will be 
willing to do so. Many a boy has been ruined, 
by not following the advice of his mother in 
diis respect. And young girls have often 
brought upon themselves the deepest disgrace^ 
and well-nigh broken their own hearts with 
sorrow and shame, by refusing to heed the 
warning voice of those better qualified than 
themselves to judge who were safe companions. 

It were better, in general, never to choose a 
confidant apart from one's own circle of family 
friends. The young should consider their par- 
ents, and their brothers and sisters, the persons 
best fitted to be intrusted with their secrets. 
With them they should be in the habit of 
speaking frankly and familiarly upon those 
subjects in which they are most interested, and 
to them especially should they freely unbosom 
whatever relates to their friendships or their 
love. 

Books, as well as persons, serve as compan- 
ions, and the same rules apply in the choice of 

By whom should the young be guided in llieir choice Hf 
companions t Why ? What has been the result of negledKi' 
fng this direction ? What is said of the choice of a confi' 
dSnt f Whom shonld the young consider best fitted to bo 
intrusted with their secrets f In what habit should th^ be 
With them ? What is said of books ! 
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both. It 19 as true that a man's character naay 
be determined by knowing what books he reado, 
as that he is known by the company he keeps. 
A bad book cannot be read without making one 
the worse. A person may be ruined by reading 
a single vohime. 

" Bad books are like ardent spirits, — they fur- 
nish neither aliment nor toedicine; they are 
both poison. Both intoxicate — one the mind, 
Ae other the body ; the thirst for each increases 
by being fed, and is never satisfied ; both ruin 
* — one the intellect, the other the health, and, 
together, the soul. The makers and venders 
of each are equally guilty, and equally corrupt- 
ers of the community; and the safeguard 
against each is the same — total abstinence from 
all that intoxicates mind or body." 

Many books are so frivolous that it is a waste 
of time to read them. An excessive or indigo 
eriminate reading of novels and exciting roman- 
ces is exceedingly injurious to the young. All 
books which do not tend to elevate or instruct 
the mind, or to afford it innocent amusement, 
had better remain unread. In nothing is the 
judgment of older persons more needed than in 
the selection of books which are to be the food 
of youthful minds. 

It is recommended to young persons, as a 
very useful exercise, and one that will afford 
them much pleasure and advantage in after 
life, to commit to memory passages of poetry 

Of Teading novels t What kinds had better remain un- 
read 1 In what is the judgment of older pexsoDS 
DMded I What is reoommondod to the young % 
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and prose distinguished for their beauty, ^nd 
such also as are worthy of remembrance on 
account of excellent* sentiments contained in 
them, which will have a favorable influence in 
the youthful formation of character. 



CHAPTER XII. 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



" WIttre the meekness of self-knowledge veileth the front of self* 
respect, 
There look thou for the man whom none can know hut they will 
honor." 

"Know thyself" is a maxim which was held 
in great veneration in ancient times. Thales, 
the Milesian, is said to have been the author of 
it. It was much admired and frequently used, 
until at length it acquired the authority of a 
divine oracle, and was written in golden capi- 
tals over the entrance of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. 

This rule is important, because obedience to 
it Hes at the foundation of all moral or intel- 
lectual improvement. For if we are not ac- 
quainted with our faults, we shall not be able 
to correct them, and a knowledge of our defects 
is necessary to their amendment. A scholar 
cannot rightly determine what studies he had 

Subject of Chapter XII. ? Motto ! What is said of the 
maadm, "Know thyself"? Who was the author of itt 
What shows the estimation in which it was anciently held? 
Why is this, rule of importance? How does it appear? 
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better commence, if he does not understand 
something of the capacity of his mind, and 
what subjects it is best fitted to pursue. 

Regard to this direction will save one from 
many ridiculous positions. 'Boys that know 
their own strength will not boast of being able 
to perform great feats which they are not able 
to accomplish, and thus bring upon themselves 
the laughter and contempt of their playfellows. 
Young persons who justly understand them- 
selves will never set up for poets, simply 
because they can make one line jingle with 
another. 

Self-knowledge is necessary to success in the 
choice of a profession, or an employment for 
life, because it will prevent one from undertak- 
ing anything that is not suited to his capacities 
or talents. It will keep boys that are best fitted 
for farming or mechanical labors from turning 
preachers or doctors ; and girls, that have been 
educated in domestic duties in the country, from 
seeking to become fine ladies in the city. 

If we know our own weakness and our lia- 
bflity to do wrong, we shall judge more kindly 
of others, and shall be less ready to condemn 
them for their faults. 

" Go to your bosom ; 
Knoc1( there ; and ask your heart what it doth knoWy 

From what will regard to this direction save one t How 
illustrated ? Why is self-knowledge necessary to sncceai 
in the choice of a profession ? How illustrated ? Wtait 
effect will it have upon our judgment of others ? Repeat 
the lines of poetry which follow. 
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That's liiro my brother's fkult ; if il t 
A natural guiltiness, such as his is, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother." 

Bat a knowledge of ourselves is especially nece«* 
sary, to show us ,what our true characters are 
in the sight of God, and whether we are pre- 
pared for the society of the pure and good in 
heav^i. 

There are many methods of promoting this 
knowledge. And, first, by cultivating a spint 
otingemums7iess. This is a word so admirable 
in its manifestations that every child should 
understand it. It implies a fairness and opa^ 
ness of hearty which makes one ready to judge 
himself as impartially as he would another per- 
son. It is one of the noblest traits of character^ 
but unhappily too seldom found. It does not 
allow us to be more ready to make excuses fot 
ourselves than for others. It leads us to be 
honest with our hearts^ and willing to know and 
to acknowledge the worst of our own character, 
without seeking to throw a false lustre over omr 
imperfections or faults. 

It is an old adage, that '< He shall be immor* 
tal, who liveth till he be stoned by one without 
&ult." And since no person is entirely free 
fiom defects and blemishes of character, we 
need not be unwilling to acknowledge those we 



For wliat is a knowledge of ourselves espemally ne 
mrj I First method of promoting self-knowledge I What 
does this word imply? What is said of it I What does 
it Ml allow ? To what does it lead ? What old adage is 
cited? What is said of a willingness to acknowle^ <we 
fiuilts? 
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find ia ismseLres, It is aeUe to do^ so; and, en 
the other hand, it is mea^i and despicable to try 
to justify ourselves when we know that we are 
in the wrong. If we earnestly endeavor to do 
our best to overcome our faults, we do well ikod 
need not feel that oar whole reputation would 
be ruined if some imperfection were to be dis- 
covered. But ingenuousness is not confined to 
an impartial view of our faults. It allows as to 
■ee our exc^lences as they truly arc ; and, while 
we guard against all undue self-comptaceney^ 
it permits us to estimate them as highly as we 
would value the same virtues or qiialities in 
another person. 

Becood, if we would learn to understand oaiv* 
selves rightly, we should be willing to have oof 
friends tell us honestly what they think of as, 
without requiring them, if they speak of oar 
ikults, to varnish them over in such a way as 
t0 avoid wounding our self-love. It is a false 
notion^, often expressed by young schoo]*girl% 
when told of their faults, "If you were my 
firiaid, you would not think so." It was a say^^ 
ing of the old philosopher, Pythagoras, that 
those are our friends who reprimand us^ not 
Aose who flatter us. Truly intelligent and 

What of trying to justify ouTselves when we know thai 
wei ai8 in the wrong ? What if we strive to oyeicome o«S 
fiuilts? To what is not ingenuousness confined? What 
does it allow? Whatdoesingenoonsnesspennit? Seoond 
meaos of learning to understand ourselves rightly! Whal 
filse notion is oflen expressed by scliool-girls ? What mm 
jttg of Pythagoras? In whom are truly intelligent frieiii» 
i wsMe (tf blemiflhes? 
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warlhy friends aie more sensible of bfemisho^ 

in those they dearly love than ia any othera 
And there is no surer test of friendsliip than 
the wilhngness to point out to one beloved those 
habits, or defects of any kind, which mar the 
beauty of his character. Neither is there any 
thing more delightful, to a person of an ingenu* 
oitf heart, than to ^it, hand in hand, by the side 
of a friend, by whom he knows he is tenderly 
loved, who is capable of understanding him^ 
«Dd who will aid him in analyzing his charao* 
tety and in detecting those imperfections which 
escape his own eye. 

Of those professed friends, who praise and 
flatter us contimnilly in our presence, we can** 
not too cautiously beware; for such, in our 
absence, too often speak openly of our errors, 
and make themselves merry with our peculiar!* 
"ties. If a trtie friend has any fault to find with 
us, he will speak of it privately in our own ear^ 
and be silent on the subject to all others. 
• Third, we should consider what our enemies 
say of us. They look upon our errors and 
defects without any palliation, and speak of 
them as they appear to their eye. They very 
atesa say no more than the truth, and in thoso 
instances in which they^nay be unjust to us, 
we should clo well to examine and see if there 
is not too much ground for their remarks. An 

^ ■ 

One of tlie surest tests of friendship T What is tcij 
delightful to a person of an in j^enuous heart ! Of whom 
sfaonld we beware ? Why ? What is the course of a irui 
Qioodl Thiid means of self-knowledge? Why) 
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: tmth is contained in these playful liiM 
of the Scottish bard : 

" O wad Bome power the giflie gie ob 
To see ouisels as ithers see us ! 
It wad fiae monie a blander free us. 
And foolish notion.'* 

Fourth. In the words of a writer of our own 
country, ** If thou wouldst know what thou art, 
find what thou canst do." If we find that we 
can resist strong temptations, we may be assured 
that we possess self-control. If we can abstain 
from everything which intoxicates, we may 
know that we are temperate. If we alwa3rs 
strive to represent things exactly as they are, 
we may justly conclude that we have a regard 
for truth. And so in regard to knowledge of 
ourselves in other respects. 
• Fifth. The author of the Young Woman's 
Guide to Excellence remarks, "No one can 
thoroughly understand himself, wi&out a knowl- 
edge of anatomy, which shows the structure of • 
the human body; physiology, which teaches 
the laws by which the human machine ope- 
rates; and hygiene, that teaches the relations 
of the living, moving human body to surround- 
ing beings and objectp. A knowledge a£ the 
structure of the lungs, the wind-pipe and the 
fcMces, as they are called, will qualify one to 
improve the voice in conversation, reading and 
singing. Knowledge respecting the brain and 

What playful lines of Bums eontain an earnest tmdi ? 
Fourth meaost How illustrated! Fifth? What is said 
■boat a knowledge of the lungs, brain, eye^ Ac } 
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nervoas systsax will aid in cultivating the intel- 
lectual powers, in acquiring firmness of nerve 
and energy of thought Information about the 
eye, the ear, or any of the senses, will assist in 
training them to the greatest possible perfec- 
tion." 

In conclusion, there is one truth, in relation to 
this subject, which we should do well to keep 
in mind; and that is, that our weaknesses and 
fisiults are generally conspicuous to others, 
whether we are sensible of them ourselves or 
not A scholar, for instance, is well known, 
not only by his teachers, but by his school asso- 
ciates; and while in school, every boy and girl 
has a character attached to him or herself, — ^ 
and that generally a very just one, — which 
remains through life in the minds of those who 
were acquainted with them there. Though 
scholars may try never so much to conceal their 
misdeeds, and may flatter themselves that they 
cjompletely succeed in it, they will be detected . 
in some way or other. If, in reciting, one is in 
the habit of peeping slyly into a half-opened 
book, his teacher and the whole! class sooner or 
later know it, and^ as long as he lives, they 
will have some doubts in regard to his perfect 
honesty. If he gives false excuses, his down- 
cast eye and ruffled countenance betray him, 
and he loses his character for truth. In short, 

What tnith, in relation to this sabject, should we do well 
to keep in mind? What example f What sncoess baTO 
acholara generally in tr]ring to conceal their miadeedB? 
Sow Hlostrated ! What if he giyes &l8e excuaes ? 
10 
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Mi enii^ ch&Facter is understood betUBT in 
school than anywhere else, and frotn tbe schdol 
it will spread abroad as far as he is known. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SELF-DEFENCE. 

The spirit of the Bible precepts is our best 
teacher upon self-defence. Jesus Christ says: 
*' Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the othei^ also. And if a man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let hiiji have 
thy cloak also; and whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain." Solo- 
mon says : ^' Say not thou, I will recompense 
evil, but wait on the Lord, and he shall save 
thee." 

We have also Christ's own example for our 
guidance. "When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not ; but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously." Stephen, when stoned to deatb, 
" kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." 

What is said of the knowledge of his character in achool % 
Snbject of Chapter Xm. ? what is the best teacher upon 
this subject? What Christ's directions in regard to it? 
Solomon's? What was the example of Christ ? Of Ste- 
plien? 
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The spirit of these jxecfpta and exaipples is 
{daiii, 9m, the course which they mark out is 
afi binding upon us as any other Christian duty. 
The great principle in all is : '' Render not evil 
for evil, but overcome evil with good." Re- 
venge not, for thus saith the Lord, ^' Yengeance 
k mine, I will repay." 

Thus it seems, that self-defence is, by the 
Bible standard, resolved into the duty of trust- 
ing our lives and all that we possess to the 
ovenuling power and justice of God, and leav- 
ing it with Him to punish the oppressor as He 
sees fit. 

There are many examples which show the 
pejnonal advantage of submitting to oppression 
rather than of meeting it with violence. *'A 
certain archbishop was attacked by a footpad 
on the highway, who presented a pistol and 
demanded his money. He spake to the robb^ 
in the language of a fellow-man and of a Chris- 
tian. The man was really in distress, and the 
archbishop gave him the money he had, and 
promised, that if he would call at the palace, 
he would make up the amount to fifty pounds, 
the sum of which the robber said he stood in 
the utmost need. The man called and received 
ibe money. About a year and a half after- 
wards, this man again came to the palace, and 
brought back the sum. He said that his cir- 

What is the great principle in all.these precepts ? Is this 
any less binding upoh ns than other Christian duties? Into 
what is self-defence by the Bible stanthud resolved t What 
IB related of a certain arohbishop ! 
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cumstances had improved, and that, thTOiig^ 
the 'astonishing goodness' of the archbishop, 
he had become 'the most penitent, the most 
gratefdl, and the happiest of men.' " 

'^ Barclay was attacked by a highwayman, 
and instead of reskting, he calmly expostulated. 
The felon dropped his presented pistol, and 
offered no further violence. A man by the 
name of Pell was attacked in a similar way, and 
from him the robber^ took both his money and 
his horse, and then threatened to blow out his* 
brains. Fell solemnly spoke to the man -on the 
wickedness of his life. The robber was aston-> 
ished; he had, perhaps, expected Curses or a 
dagger. He declared he would not keep either 
the horse or the money, and •returned both." 

It is the best policy not to render evihfor evil.' 
duarrels are soonest ended in this way; No 
one can have the heart long to abuse or injure 
the patient and unresisting. The Friends^ 
sometimes called Quakers, whose principle is 
not to resist evil, venture unarmed among the 
most savage people, and seldom, if ever, receive 
any injury. "Who shall harm you if ye be 
followers of that which is good?" asks an in- 
spired apostle. 

A child cannot too early form right halnts 
in regard to retaliation. If other cMdren get 

What anecdote of Baiday! Of Fell! WhatdotheM 
examples show ! Why is it the best policy not to xeoder 
evil for evil? How illustrated by the practice of the 
Ftiendst What question of an apostle in relation to this 
subject? What is said of forming habits of retaluttioiif 
What examples are given ? 
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dUmy li» playthings, let him not spoil theirs in 
Fttum. If a stone is thrown at him, let him 
not answer it with another. Persons of all ages 
diould act upon the same principle. If a man 
will not turn out for us, let us turn out for him. 
If our r^utation is blackened by false accusa- 
tions, let us not endeavor to injure that of our 
traducer, but silently live down his slander. If 
our life even is attacked, let us the rather 
entreat; and if one must fall, let it be ourself 
rather than he, who shows, by wickedly lifting 
up his hand against us, that he- is in no prepa- 
ration to meet death. 



PART THIRD. 

ntrtlES TO OTHEBS. 



•DIVISION I. 

RfiCIPROGITY. 

Wb have duties to others, first, because God, 
our Creator, is the Common Parent of all men. 

Second, being children of the same Great 
Father, all men, of whatever name, naiwn^ or 
color, are brothers, and are bound* to love each 
other as brothers. 

Is this principle oonfined to chfldien?. What fbrther 
examples? What is the subject of the Third Part? The 
Fixal Dinsioiil First ground of our duties to others? 
Second? 

10* 
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It is the "will of God that all men should be 
happy. He has given the means of happiness 
equally to each of His creatures. The most 
important of these means are, the rig^t to his 
ownperson; to his preperitf; to his charaeier; 
and to his reputaiion. He has given to eadi a 
desire to use these meaLUS of happiness in such 
a way as he chooses; and a nght^ so far as 
man is concerned, to gratify this desire in any 
way which will not interfere with the happiness 
of others. 

The condition of men in the world is very 
dijSTerent One is rich, and another is poor. 
One has health, and another suffers from sick- 
ness. Some also possess a much higher degree 
of intellect than others. But, in one respect, 
there is perfect equality among men. Each one 
is created with the same right to use whatever 
means of happiness the Creator has put in his 
power. He is indeed accountable to God for 
the manner in which he uses His good gifts, 
but not to man. And no man has any right to 
molest another in the use of the means of hap- 
piness which God has given him, -neither ^ is 
there any need that he should do so. The 
lawful* desires of all may be gratified in such 
a way as not to interfere with the. rights of 
others. One may gratify his desire for money, 

The will orCrod in regaid to all men ? What endenoe 
that He designed aU to be equally hapi»y ? Most important 
of these means! What desire faasHe given to each! What 
light! What is said of the condition of men! In what 
respect is there perfect equality ! What is the only limita* 
tion to this right! What is said of gratifying the hmU 
deaues of all! How illustrated ! 
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by iodus^ and economy , \vithout stealing from 
others. It is not necessary to injure another's 
reputation, in order to make ourselves appear 
to good advantage. Neither is it necessary to 
make Si^lave of a fellow-man, in order to have 
our work well done at the cheapest rate. 

Third. We have the express teachings of 
the Sciiptures in regard to our duties to others. 
God's command is: "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." By "neighbor," we are 
to understand, not our relations and town's 
people merely, but every human being that we 
nave, or can have, anything to do with. 

Loving x>ur neighbor as ourselves, means 
that we should have the same desire that he 
should enjoy his own rights and be happy, as 
we have to enjoy our own rights and to be 
happy. And if a brother of the human family, 
be he where he may ujpcm the earth, is deprived 
of the rights with whieh God created him, is 
oppressed and unhappy, we ought to feel the 
injury done lnm,ju$t as much as though it was 
done to us. 

Jesus Christ says: ^^AU things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them." So, in order to know how 
we i^ould conduct towards another in any cir-- 
cumstances, we have only to ask ourselves, how 

Third ground of Our duties to others ? What ia the eom- 
mand t what are we to understand by neighbor ? What 
meant by loving our neighbor as ourselves 1 What if any 
one of the human family iS'deprived of his rij^hts ? Whi^ 
18 the command of Christ ? JElow, then, ifiay we find how. 
W0 should treat another! 
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we wocild wish to be treated in the s&tne easft 
The manner in which anoAer treats us i&afcetf 
no difTerence as to the way in which we sfaoidd 
act towards him. If he injure us in any way, 
our duty remains the same, to treat him still as 
we would toisk him to treat us. If this admi- 
rable precept were observed, all violence and 
wrong would cease, and the harmony and hap- 
piness of heaven would prevail among men. 

These rules of duty apply with the same 
force to communities and nations, as to the 
individuals who compose them. If it be wrong 
for one man to injure another man, it muart be 
equally wrong for two men to injure two other 
men, or for ten thousand, or any number of 
men, to injure any other number, either greater 
or less than their own. 

" Whenever societies of men treat with each 
other, — whether powerful with weak, or polite 
with rude, civilized with savage, or intelligent 
with ignorant ; whether friends with friends, or 
enemies with enemies, — all are bound to love 
each other as themselves, and to do unto others, 
in all things, whatsoever they would desire 
others to do unto them." 

And every nation is bound to have the same 
regard for the prescrvatidn of the rights of an- 
other nation as for that of its own; and to 

What is said about the way in which another treats xa% 
What would he the result of observing this pieoeptt 
What is said of these rules in relation to communities and 
nations 1 How illuslrated? When societies treat with 
each other, to what are they bound? To what is enrery 
nation bound I 
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0Mteiae the same justice towards other nations 
tlMit it demands for itselC If its own rights 
have been violated, it should be the more care- 
ful to set an example of perfect rectitude towards 
the nation^ which has done the wrong. If this 
were done, wars and fightings would be no 
more, and universal peace and good-will would, 
prevail among all the nations of the earth. 

The summary, then, of our duties to each 
other is, that we love our neighbor as ourselves; 
ttiat vrechto others as we would wish them to 
do to us; and that we do not gratify our own 
desires in a way thai unU interfere with the 
happineis of others. These rules are all em* 
braced in the term RedprocUy. 

The duties of reciprocity will be divided into 
two classes. First, duties to m£n as men. 
Second, rdative duties. 



ciaASB first* 

duties to men as men. 



CHAPTER I. 

^ PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

By personal liberty is meant, the right of 
using one's own powers of body or mind in 

What if its own lights have been violated t What if this 
wen done? What the summary of our duties to each 
other ? What term embraces these rules ? Lato what two 
classes are the duties of zecipiocity divided ? What is the 
first class of reciprocal duties? Si:^ject of Chapter 1.1 
What is meant by peiBonal liberty ? 
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any way that does not mteifeie with the it^Blt 
of others. This right is given to each individ- 
ual by God, and to all men equally. 

J£ we use the powders which our common 
Parent has given us in such a way as not to 
interfere with the use of the same po weis whidi 
He has given to others, we are guiltless, so &r 
as men are concerned; though still respoosiblQ 
to Qod, if we have not used them according to 
His will. 

We have a right, if we do not interfere vhA 
others, to go where we choose, and stay wfaene 
we please; to work, or jto be idle; to pursue 
one occupation, or another. Every one has a 
right to be paid for his labor, and to acquire 
looperty; a right to be respected according to 
his true worth; and a ri^t to enjoy the happi- 
ness which arises from the relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, brother apd sister. 

These rights are said to be inaUenable; that 
is, Ihey cannot be taken from us by others^ — 
neither can we ourselves give them away. 
They are all bestowed by God, and each man 
is accountable for himself for the use he r ' " 



of them, and another cannot answer for him; 
each one, therefore, must be/ree U^ act for him- 
9df. 
The only exception to Urn rule is duwg liie 

" '■ ■ ■ • ■■ I III I II inj.. 

How should we use the powers that God has given ua so 
aa to xamain gaiMees? What have we a right to do, if 
<we do not intezfeie wkh Um lights of othera? What teini 
applied to these lights? Whatmeaatbyit? For what v 
" L accountable? What neeessrtjxesolts from this! 
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period of duIdhoGd aad yoatfat. A paieni is 
under obiigatiiHi to -support his child, and is 
ze^nsibie for his actions. He has therefore a 
light to control the actions of his child. He is 
also under obligation to fit him to be a useful 
member of society, and this he could not do, if 
the child w^e not placed in his power. As tlie 
fiarait supports the child during infancy, he has 
& right to his services in youth, until the child 
has repaid him for his care and support during 
diat helpless age. 

Those rights which God has granted equally 
to every individual are violated when any one 
is prevented from using them cts he chooses. 
When this is done, the person whom God made * 
free becomes a ^ve, and the condition of the 
man falls to that of the bmie. A slave is one 
who is permitted to enjoy no rights. He can- 
not seek his happiness in his own way. He 
can form no plans for acquiring property, for 
. all his earnings are taken from him by anottiKor. 
He is deprived pf his right to his wife and chil- 
dren; they are claimed as the property of his 
master, and may be torn from him, at any 
moment, sold and separated from him and from 
each other, forever. He is robbed of the right 
to cultivate his mind, or to educate his children. 
He is not allowed the right of defending him- 

Exception to this rule ? Why has a parent a right to 
eontrol the actions of his child? Why has he a right to 
Ins serrices in youth? When are the rights which God 
iMi ^Ten to each one violated? What the OHiBequence 
of this violation ? Who is a slave ? Mention some of ilie 
lights of which the dsve JB robbed. 
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self, his wife, or his chiMien, when heaten or 
abused. And, more than all, he is not permit- 
ted to learn his duty to God, any> further than 
his master sees fit, nor to wonship Him in the 
way he chooses. 

Of all these things, which, are irubf his otm, 
the slave is robbed. '< To take by force a man's 
whole estate, the fruit of years of toil, would, 
by universal consent, be denounced as a great 
wrong; but what is this, compared with seizing 
the man himself, and appropriating to our use 
the limbs, &culties, strength and labor, by 
which all property is won and held fast 1 " 

Negro slavery began by stealing men from 
their homes in Africa, and carrjring them to 
other countries and selling them. Then their 
children and children's children, forever, were 
considered to be bam slaves. But those who 
stole them at first had no right to them, and no 
right to sell them; and, therefore, those who 
paid money for them could receive no right to 
consider them, and much less their ckUdrenj as 
their property. 

The evils arising firom slavery are almost in- 
numerable. It deprives the slave of the con- 
sciousness that he is a man, and sinks him 
almost to the level of the brute. It destroys in 
him all sense of his duties. He will lie, deceive 
and steal, and think there is no harm in it. He 
is idle, and his only motive for labor is tJo avoid 

How fbiiiier illiutiated ! How did negio slaYery begui f 
What followed fiam this? How is the ahsoxdi^ of tbli 
Bhown? SomeoftheenlsofilATeryf 
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the whip. He is not allowed to have bodes, nor 
to receive instruction from any one^ but grows 
old without being permitted to improve his mind, 
and is indeed, as he is called, a '<6oy" as long 
as he lives. He has no permanent home nor 
family, and is often treated with the greatest 
cruelty. The evil is great to the master, as 
well as to the slave. It. tends to cultivate in 
him pride, anger, cruelty, sellSshness and impu- 
rity, and to unsettle all his ideas of justice and 
benevolence. 

If slavery were right, it would he foolish, hes 
cause it does not tend so much to the increase 
oi wealth as freedom does. A slave has no ob* 
ject in laboring, and will not do half as much 
work as he would if he were paid for it. He 
has no interest in the fruits of his labor, and 
wastes a great deal of the property of his mas- 
ter. 

'' Human labor is more valuable' than brute 
labor, only because actuated by reason; for hu- 
man strength is inferior to brute strength. 

" The reason of slaves is not brought into ex- 
ercise, and therefore their labor is less valuable 
than that of brutes, inasmuch as their strength 
is inferior; and less valuable than that of fiee 
laborers, inasmuch as their reason is feeble and 
ahenated." 

Evils a^cting the master? Why would Blavery be 
foolish, even if it were right \ Why noti For what rea- 
son alone is human labor more valuable than bmte labor? 
Why is slave labor less valoable than that of brutes ? Than 
that of free laborers? 
11 
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Thas dlavery is seen to be altogether wiong^ 
to be att6i»led with the greatest of evils, and to 
be unfavorable to the interests of the slaveholder. 

It cannot be justified on any prindples what* 
ever. For it is plain, that, if one. man may be 
heUL as property, then evertf other man may, by 
a change of circumstances, be justly held and 
treated as property. And who, if the question 
were put to himself, would allow that it was 
right for him, indimduaUy, to be seized and held 
dLSBL slave! 

A man cannot become property, because he 
has rights. One cannot be held as property, 
beoause every man is bom with rights equal to 
every other man. 

A man cannot be held as property, because 
it would take away his right to himsdf. His 
limbs, his strength, his will, — all his powerisi of 
body and mind, — would belong to another. 

He is viewed with the greatest indignation, 
who steals a man, and makes him his slave; 
but if a human being cannot be seized as prop- 
erty, without the greatest injustice, then he can- 
not, without equal wrong, be hdd and 'used as 
such. If one man has a right to the person and 
labor of another, then the latter is bound to give 
himself up as a slave to the former, and w^d 
be guilty of dishonesty or robbery in refunng to 
do so. It is his duty to serve his master, and 
running away from him would be robbing him 

How is it shown that slavery cannot be justified % What 
i» said of holding a man as property in comparisoa with 
9Bmng one as a slave? What if one man haa a ri^t to 
the person of another? 
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of his pi operf y, as much as though he were to 
carry off his purM. But do ndt all feel that this 
is false? 

But the greatest of all reasons against using 
a man as prop^ty is, that he cannot be property 
in the sight of God, because he is a rational, 
moral and immortal being, created in God's im- 
age, and in the highest sense His child. So to 
use him, would be an insult to his Maker. No 
matter how obscure his condition, no matter 
how ignorant he may be ; he is a person, and 
not a thing, and was ni^de ibr his own improve- 
ment and happiness. He is God's child, and 
cannot be thus degraded ; a moral and rational 
being, and cannot be property. 

The precepts of the Bible, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself," aiid "All things what^ 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
doife even so to them," are directly opposed to 
slavery. 

This country, in its Declaration of Indepeii- 
dence, proclaims to the whole world, as a sdf^^ 
evident truth, " That all men axe created ej^uaZ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty f and the pursuit of happiness.^^ 

The highest reason Sjgfaiiist using a man as property? 
Does his ohscurity or ignorance make any di^renoel 
What Bible precepts opposed to slaTery? What does this 
country proclaim m its jJeclaration of Independence? 
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CHAPTER II. 

PEOPEETY. 

Peopeety is that which any one possesses or 
can call his own, whether it be food, clothing, 
tools, toys, books, strength to labor, lands, houses, 
furniture, or money. 

The right of property is the right to use any- 
thing we own as we choose, if it do not inter- 
fere with the rights of others. 

We may acquire the right of property, first, 
by taking possession of that which is claimed 
by no one else; such as hunting wild game, 
plucking wild fruit, taking fish, or anything of 
this kind. Or, second, we may acquire it by 
the labor of our own hands, as by raising firuits 
or vegetables, building houses, or earning money 
by laboring for others. Third, we may get 
property by exchanging the fruits or vegetables 
which we have raised by our labor, for other 
things needful to us, or for money. Fourth, 
others may give us property, or we may inherit 
that which is left by deceased relatives. 

But let us come by it in whatever manner we 
may, the rule is always the same — that each 
man is to have his own, and to use it as he 
pleases, if he do not injure others. 

Still, while he who has property has a per- 

Sabject of Chapter 11. ? What is property ? What the 
light of property f First way mentioned in which we mxj 
acquire the right of property? Second? Third? Fonitfa? 
What is the role in all oases? 
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ftct right to use it as he pleases, he (mffht to 
use it in such a way as will benefit himsdf and 
his fellow-creatures. Duty requires us to re* 
gard property only as a means of doing good ; 
and he who employs it in any way which will 
injure himself or others, or who hourds it up, so 
that it is of no use to any one, is guilty of sin. 
He who has more property than is necessary for 
promoting the best interests of himself and of 
his own family, ought to feel that it is placed in 
his hands for the benefit of his fellow-men ; and 
he should not only give some portions of it to 
the poor, but should employ it m a way that 
will improve the condition of others. • 

Money is a good thing, an excellent thing, 
but good only for its nses. These are innumer'^ 
able. Besides supplying the owner with tfie 
food, clothing and warmth, which are necessary 
to support life, it enables him to buy books ; to 
get Imowledge ; to visit different parts of the 
world ; to examine into the wondenul works of 
God, which exist upon the earth and in the 
heavens ; to view the beautiful works of art — 
statues, paintings and temples — which God has 
given men wisdom to form. 

Property should be used in relieving the wants 
of the poor and destitute, who are not able to 
take care of themselves. Old garments, and 
renmants of food, which are not wanted by the 

How ought property to be used? How does duty re- 
qtuie us to regard property? What is said of employing 
H injuriously, or hoarding it? How should the rich feel in 
i^giod to their property, and what do? What is said €t 
money? Some of its «S8b ? What is said of old gaimeiits, 
etc. I 
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owner, should not be thrown away, but given 
tip some one who is suffering for the want of 
them. Such are to be found in ahnost every 
neighborhood, and they should be sought out, 
and their efforts to support themselves aided. 
Street beggars often deceive, and though it may 
not be well to give them money, or anything 
which they can dispose of, it is always right to 
feed them on the spot, if they are hungry. It 
is often a great charity to the poor, to furnish 
them with something to do, and pay them a just 
compensation. 

Great good may be done with property, by 
establishing hospitals for the sick ; asylums for 
the deaf, the blind and the insane ; schools for 
the poor and the wicked; and literary institu- 
tions and libraries, for the benefit of all. 

Those who are wealthy have great influence 
over others, and they ought to set them a good 
example. Wealth is not necessary to make a 
person respectable. The son of a poor man is 
just as respectable as the son* of a rich man, if 
he conducts himself equally well. There is 
nothing more unworthy than the superiority 
which people sometimes assume, simply because 
they have money. 

It is the duty of every one to try to get suffi- 
. cient property to support himself, that he may 

What is said of street beggars! What is often a great 
kindness to the poor ? What other beneficial uses of prop- 
erty are mentioned? What is the duty of the wealtiiy in 
respect to influence % What is said of wealth in relation to 
respectability 1 What the duty of every one in regard to 
acquiring property? 
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not be dependent upon others, nor a burden to 
them. A feeling of dependence diminishes one's 

Sersonal liberty ; and we have no right to bur- 
en others, when we can take care of ourselves. 
But while we strive to get property for the 
supply of our own wants, we should not make 
money^geiting the object of our life, and add 
thousands to thousands, and hoard our treas- 
ures, so that they are of no use to ourselves nor 
to anybody else. 

If disputes arise about the rightful ownership 
of anything, the question need not be settled by 
quarrelling, nor by going to law; but, if the 
two parties cannot, by fair means, come to an 
agreement, they may leave the matter to be ^i- 
tled by good persons, who are capable of juog- 
ing rightly. But fairness and honesty in the 
persons interested will generally settle all such 
difficulties, without appealing to others. This 
rule applies to boys and girls in delation to their 
little articles of property, as well as to their fa- 
thers and mothers in relation to greater things. 

Effect of dependence? What is said of money-getting? 
How may questions in regard to the ownership of property 
be settled ? To whom does this rale equally apply ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

THEFT, EOBBEET AND FBAUD. ^ 

"Aim to be 
In all thy dealings upright. True it is, 
An honest man 's the noblest work of God.'' 

The right of property is violated when it is 
taken without the voluntary consent of the 
owner, or by false pretences; and is equally 
violated, whether much or little is taken. 

The divine command is : " Thou shalt not 
stealy^ — no matter if the thing taken be a top, 
a pencil, or a pin. It is as wrong to steal a 
bo|)c or a penknife, as to steal money ; to cheat 
the post-office, as to cheat a friend. It violates 
the law as truly, to go on to a neighbor's grounds 
and take apples, cherries, watermelons, currants, 
or even a flower from his garden, as to take his 
cloak or umbrella from his house: to take a 
goose or turkey from his yard, as a horse from 
his pasture. 

We have no more right to take the property 
of an enemy, than of a friend ; of a stranger, 
than of a parent or employer. Neither have we 
any right to keep lost articles which may fell 
in our way. Our duty in such cases is, by 
every possible means,, to endeavor to find the 
true owner. 

Subject of Chapter EI.? Motto 1 When is the right 
of property yiolated ? What is the divine command t I^w 
is the divine command illustrated ? Duty in regard to lost 
artidesi 
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1. When property is taken vnthout the knowh 
edge of the owner, it is called theft. It makes 
no difference in the nature of the act, if we 
think the owner will not care about it, or that 
he would have no objection, or that he will 
never know of his loss, or that it will not injure 
him. If the owner have not, in any way, con- 
setUed to our taking his property, it is theft. 
Children ought to feel, that taking anything 
from their parents, without their knowledge and 
consent, is reaUy stealing, even if it is a thing 
which their parents would give them, if they 
asked for it. 

Mr. Mann, in his address to children, which 
has been before quoted, says : " On the sublime 
and beautiful subject of morality, I have time 
only to touch upon one thing. That shall be 
honesty. If all men were honest, we should 
need no jails nor prisons ; no bolts nor locks ; 
no high enclosures to keep out garden thieves; 
no criminal laws or courts. It is a shame to all 
mankind that such things are necessary. It 
seems to me that I should pine and die of mor- 
tification, if I thought such things were made 
for me. I want all of you to feel that such 
things were not made for you. When you go 
by a high fence, built up to keep out orchaid* 
robbers, say to yourselves, *That fence was 
never made for me. I would not touch that 

What is meant by theft? What circumstances make no 
difibrence in the act ? Yf^izX should be the feeling of chil- 
dren in legard to taking things from their parents % How 
does Mr. Mann illustrate the subject of honesty ! How 
does he wish sdl children to feel when they see a high fence 
* \ to keep out orchard -zobbeis ? 
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man's cherries, or plums, or peaches, or ni^lons, 
without leave, though they hung so that the 
wind would blow them in my fieu^e as J passed 
alcmg the road, although I should stimible Qt«r 
them in my path. I could climb the man^s 
fence easily enough, but, thank God, I have a 
conscience which I never yet chmbed over, and 
never will.' If you hear a nei^boi locking 
up his house at night, say, * That lock was not 
made for me. So &r as I am concerned, he 
aaight leave his doors and windows wide open.' 
If you see the vaults and safes of a great bank, 
say, * Those iron doors and massive ke3rs W€re 
never made on my account The men may 
leave their gold and silver on their counters, 
with unbolted doors, if they pl^se. It is none 
of mine, and I would rather lay my hand on a 
red-hot poker than to touch it.' Do this, chil- 
dren, and you will feel honest, clear through 
you, — honest from head to foot; and be aUe 
to stand up straight, and look any man in the 
face, and fear no accuser, and never turn pale 
You will not be like a poor, wretched, slinking 
thief, who cannot eat nor sleep in peace; who 
always thinks there is an officer at his back, 
and into tv^hose ear every rustling leaf and whis- 
pering breeze cries, ^ Stop thief ! ' " 

2. When the property of another is taken by 
viobnce, it is called robbery, as when one man 

When they hear a neighbor locking up his house! 
When they see vaults and ^es? What wiU be the efSbCX 
of cMdren's doing this ? When is the taking of another's 
property called robbery? 
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makes another give him the money in his pockety 
hy threatening his life. It is the ^ame thing 
when one boy throws another down, and com* 
pels him to give up his marbles ; or wh^ a 
letter, or any other writing, is obtained, by shu^ 
ting another into aToom, or giving him bodily 
pain, mitil it is gi^^i up. 

3. When property is taken by consent ob- 
tained on false pretences, it is called fraud or 
cheating. As when a merchant sells flour which 
he knows to be poor, at the regular price oi 
good flour ; when he imposes upcm an ignoraztt 
girl, by asking much more for a dress than it is 
worth, by pretending it is fashionable, cheap, 
or scarce; it is the same, when a boy sells a 
sled, a pair of skates, or a knife, as ^^ fiarsUrate^^ 
when he knows they are worth little or nothing. 

Lotteries, and all kinds of gambling, may be 
considered a species of fraud. Even the child's 
habit of playing pin had better be avoided, as 
leading to a passion for gambling. 

The buyer is guilty of fraud, when he pre- 
tends the cloth, gloves, meat or candy, of th6 
seller, is not so good as he can get elsewhei^ at 
the same price, and thus induces the sell^ to 
part with his goods for less than he knows to 
be a fair price, and then, perhaps, goes away 
and boasts what a fine bargain he has made. 

The person who loans a house, a horse or a 
pair of skates, ought to make it known, if the 

, What illustrations? What is meant W fraud! IIlu»- 
tiate it. What is said about gambling ? When is the bwyer 
guilty of fraud? Whatisthetuty (ttthe^en^i^f 
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house have smoky chimnies, if the hoi^e is 
lame, or if the skates are broken. The person 
that barrcws ought to take the same care of the 
thing lent as he would if it were his own, and 
he should retqm it precisely at the time prom- 
ised, and with no more injury than would nat- 
urally be expected. Borrawetl books should be 
treated with the greatest^care, and punctually 
returned to their owner. 

If one person employs another to labor for 
him, he ought not to take advantage of his ig- 
norance or want, and pay him less than the 
oonmion price for the kind of work done. Per- 
sons who are hired to work in or about the house 
ought not to be confined the whole time, to woric 
beyond their strength, or to do work which they 
did not agree to perform. 

The hired person, on his part, ought to per- 
fon)i all the labor he agrees to, and perform it 
as well as he can; and he should be just as 
careful not to tinisle or injure the property of his 
employer as though it was his own. 

When a person performs any kind of labor 
for us, he ought to be paid immediately, unless 
he has agreed to wait Those who work for 
others depend on their labor for their support, 
and to make them wait weeks and months for 
their wages, when the person who employs 
them is able to pay at once, and is, perhaps, 
receiving interest on the money that is their 



Of the borrower t Of the employer? Of the hired ^ 
son f What is said about the payment of poisons who labor 
for OS? Why? To whom besides laboren about the house 
and fiurm does this apply? 
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dne, is a great injustice. Th^ same rule, in 
this respect applies to tailors, hatters, dress- 
makers, milliners, and publishers of newspa- 
pers, as to laborers about the house or farm. 
The universal rule should be, to foy promptly 
for. ttie hired services of others, of whatever" 
kind. 



' CHAPTER IV. 

JUSTICE TO CHARACTER. 

If we allow ourselves to take this thing and 
that, which belongs to another, without leave, 
it goes to form a hcMt of stealing. If we 
deceive one person, and tell an untruth to 
another, we are forming a habit of lying. If 
we give a pair of shoes to a bare-footed boy, or 
a bonnet to a girl who has none, we are form- 
ing a habit of compassion. If we do every- 
thmg in its time, we K)rm a habit of punctuality, 
and if we keep everything in its place, a habit 
of order. 

Our habits, all put together, form our char- 
acter. If our habits are all good, our char- 
acter is good; if they are bad, then that is bad. 
Every separate act makes a habit stronger and 
stronger, and more diliicult to be overcome. If, 

What should be the uniyersal rule ! Subject of Chapter 
IV . f How is the fbimation of habits iUustrated \ Of what 
is the character, formed? How is the character rendered 
good or bad ? By what is a habit made stronger and 
stronger? 
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then, we would have our character good, we 
must carefully attend to all our little individual 
acts, and see that they are fight 

*^ Our ads our angels are, or good or 111 ; 
Our &tal shadows ihaX walk by us still." 

A man's or a bojr's character is the most 
important possession he can call his own; it is 
indeed himself. We cannot separate the idea of 
a man from the idea of his character ; and, if one 
would be good, and be^ respected and loved, he 
must begin young to act lightly in all respects. 

Our character is, in a great measure, what we 
ourselves make it, yet it is very much affected 
by^ the influences that others exert upon us. A 
mother's kiss, in token of some little poicil 
sketch, is believed by Benjamin West to have 

g'ven the turn to his character. 'That motiier's 
ss, he observes, made me a painter. 
The duty of reciprocity, in regard to tiie 
character of others, is, that we do not, in any 
way, lead them into bad habits, or induce them 
to do anything which will be injurious to their 
character. 

1. We violate this duty, when we set B.bad 
exampk to others. Parents do this, when they 

What, then, must we do if we would have our character 
good ? What couplet is quoted ? What is said of the im- 
portance of character! What if we would be loved and 
respected ? On whom does the chancter of a person chiefly 
depend ? By what is it very much afl%cted t lUustradoii f 
What is the duty of redprodty in- regard to the chaiaMer 
of othent pizst way mttntioiied in which we vio^ite tUt 
duty? 
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are irritable or impatieAt with their children, or 
when they speak ill of others in their presence; 
iheir children learn jOrom them to be ill-tempered, 
and whatever the parent does that is wrong, the 
child will do also. When a scholar refuses to 
write a composition, or speaks disrespectfully of 
his teacher, or treats with ridicule a new scholar 
who is perhaps ignorant and awkward, he 
injures the character of many others, by lead- 
ing them to do the same. . 

2. We injure the character of others, if we 
try to have them dor what they think is wrong, 
or lead them, in any way, to think wrong is 
right; this is done when one child says to 
another, it is no matter if he does not go home 
as soon as his mother desired him to; no mat- 
ter If he does deceive his teacher ; and no mat-r 
ter if he uses impure or profane language. 

3. Those who write or publish baS books, or 
sell, lend, or .exhibit pictures that have a bad 
effect, are guilty of injuring the character of 
others. Circulating libraries which contain 
very Uttle besides wild and foolish romances, do 
much harm to the young. The .same may be 
said of a great deal of the *^ cheap literature" 
which is so profusely scattered over our couur 
try. 

4 He who sells intoxicating drinks, or offers 
Ihe glass to his companions, helps to form a 
habit which is ruinous to all the best interests ot 

When do parents do this % Scholars ? Second \pay men 
lioned in which we violate this duty! How illustrated 
Third! What is said about circulating libraries! "Cheap 
Ifterature"! Fourth? 

• 
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man. The same is trae in regaid to those who 
lead others to gamble. 

5. He who lends money to another for a 
wicked use, or who hires another to commit a 
crime, is guilty of corrupting that person's char- 
acter. 

6. We may injure the character of others by 
giving them false ideas; as when one is led to 
beUeve that honor requires him to fight a duel; 
that glory is to be gained only by warlike ex- 
ploits ; that bravery requir^ him needlessly to. 
expose his life ; or that patriotism obliges him to 
support his country, "right or wrong." 

Children receive wrong ideas from having lit- 
tle swords, pistols and o&er warlike toys, given 
them, and from being permitted to equip &em- 
selves in the attractive garb of soldiers. 

7. The last means of injuring the character 
of others which will be mentioned is, present- 
ing to them improper motives of ^action. We 
do this, when we say to one. Do not tell that 
person what you think, because he unll not Uke 
you; Try to learn all you can, so as to be a dis- 
tinguished person in the world ; Be industrious 
and economical, that you may become a rich 
man; and. Give your money for benevolent pur- 
poses, that the world may think well of you. 

FifUi way mentioned in which we yiolate this dn^T 
Sixth? What way mentioned ia which childien leoeire 
wrong ideas? Seventh t Tnrtancee in which this is dcmet 
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CHAPTER y. 

SLANDER. 



**Tbm gently Bean ymnr brother 
Still gentler, sister woman." 

&AKDEft consists in maliciously uttering ahy- 
tUng injurious to the reputation of another. 

By repittaiion is meant the opnions that oth^- 
ers form of us, and the esteem in which we are 
held. A good reputation is of more value to us 
than mcHxey; it is, indeed, our truest wealth; and 
he who injures us in the opinion of others doed 
us a faf greater wrong than if he robbed us of 
our property. 

'< Good name, in man or woman, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 't is something, nothings ; 
'T was mine, 't is his, and has heen slave to thouittinds : 
But he who filches from me my good name^ 
Robs me of that whic^ not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. ' ' 

Every one is justly entitled to the esteem 
which others have for him, on account of any- 
thing worthy in his character. Even if one has 
a better reputatipn than he deserves, we have i^o 
ri^t to lessen it, unless it is necessary in order 
to do justice to ourselves or to others. 

Subject of Chapter Y. ? Motto ? In what does slandof 
consist! What is meant by reputation? What is said oi 
a good reputation? Repeat the lines about good ^ams. 
To what is every one entitled ? What if gne has a tetter 
reputation than he deserves! 
12* 
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Oar rale of duty in regard to therepntatioii of 
others is, that we do not utter anything inju- 
rious to them, except for a good purpose. It 
requires us to have the same desire that every 
one should enjoy the esteem in which he is held 
by others, that we have to enjoy it ourselves. ' 

The express command of Scripture is : ^'^peak 
evil of no man.'' "Either say nothing of the 
absent, or speak as a friend," is a good old 
maxim of the same import 

1. We violate this law, by telling what is true 
of others, when there is no mod cause for it 
If a qcholar reports out of school the bad con- 
duct and pimishment of another in school, he 
disobeys this rule of duty. If he sees a scholar 
do anything which he thinks ought to be known, 
he may tell his teacher ; but if he is glad of 
the chance to complain of his school-fellow, or 
does it to injiure him, it is wrong. 

2. We ought not to judge others, or unneces- 
sarily assign bad motives to their actions. Jesus 
Christ says : " Judge not, that ye be not judged." 
A kind heart " thinketh no evil." 

3. We ought not to ridicule or mimic persons, 
or make them the subject of laughter or con- 
tempt in any way, because this lessens them in 
the estimation of others. It is not a sufficient 
excuse to say, "it is only for fun," and we mean 

Rule of duty in regard to the reputatioa of othenT 
What does it require 1 Command of Scripture in regard to 
this subject? What old maxim I When do we nohXe the 
law of duty in regard to reputation? How illustrated by 
the scholar t VHiat exce|>tion ? What is said of judging 
otfaeis? Of ridicule and mimiciy t What is not a gooa ex- 
—nforit? * 
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no hann. It is not doing aa we would have 
others do by us. We idiould not like to over- 
hear others '^making fun" of ourselves. 

4 Because a person is guilty of one fault or 
bad action, we ought not to think he 'must be 
bad in every respect, and speak of him as though 
he was entirely worthless. If a man does not 
succeed well in teaching a school, we should not 
speak disrespectfully of him, merely on that 
account ; he may be one of the best of men^ 
though he is not fitted for that employment. 
And if a young man has for once stolen money 
from his employer, it is wrong to make him feel 
that his character is utterly ruined forever, and 
to destroy his future prosperity by our suspicions. 
There is truth iji the old proverb : "Give a dog 
a bad name, and you may as well throw, him 
overboard." 

But it is sometimes our duty to speak of the 
faults of others. 

If a young man in college knows who it was 
that stabbed a tutor, or set fire to one of the 
buildings, he ought to reveal it And if a young 
girl knows which of her companions is driving 
one of their number from the school, by writing 
her name under ugly faces, scrawled upon the 
wall, she ought to make it known. 

If a teacher knows that a scholar plays tru< 
ant, and makes his parents believe he has been 
in school, or gets permissions of absence under 
: s 

The firaith way of violatinff this law ? How Olostrated f 
What trae old proveifo! What instances in which it is 
our duty to speak of the faults of others ? 
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fahfe jnretences, it is his duty to infontl ilbsaL 
And if one boy knows that another has laid a 
plan to rob an orchard or a garden, he should 
give information of it 

A slanderer is one of the most despicable of 
characters, and in attempting to injure others, 
he injures himself most. Zander evinces an 
envious and malicious disposition. It allows 
excellence to no one; it depreciates the good 
deeds of others, and delights itself in reposing 
their faults. 

All evil speaking, backbiting and detraction, 
are only different modes of slander, and much 
of the gossip, tattling and idle talk of people, is 
entitled to no better name. They lead to quar- 
rels among neighbors, break up friendships, 
destroy the peace of families, cause hatred and 
revenge, and are opposed to tiuly ^ood breeding. 

He who relates a piece of gossip is about as 
bad as the one who originates the story. It is 
of very little use to require secresy. Sarah 
relates it to Lucy, upon the promise that she will 
tell no one. Lucy speaks of it to Julia, with 
the spme understanding. And so it goes. Bach 
one adds a little, or varies the character of the 
story somewhat, until at last it has spread 
throughout the village, and has become an 
entirely different, thing from what it was at the 
bednning. 

sucl^ a habit ought to be entirely avoided^ It 

WhatissaidoftheBlanderer! Of slander itself t Of all 
evil spealdngt wiiat is the effect of these modes of slan- 
der T What is said about relalang the gossip of otheis ? 
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is as disreputable to those who tell the story, as 
it is injurious to the person about whom it is 
told. Sometimes this sort of thing is done from 
mere thoughtlessness, and from the love of 
revealing the news; and (Sometimes it proceeds 
from a mean envy, or malicious desire to injure 
others. 

The duty of each one" is, never to begin an 
idle report; never to rq}eat it, if it comes from 
others ; and, if possible, never allow it to be rekU" 
erf in his hearing. ' ' No one loves to tell sl tale of 
scandal, but to him who loves to hear it. Learn, 
then, to rebuke and silence the detracting tongue, 
by refusing to hear. Never make your ear the 
grave of another's good name." 

In avoiding everything like slander, someper- 
sons fall into the opposite extreme, andjn'aise 
indiscriminately and unduly those of whom 
they speak. This, of necessity, must often be 
insincere, and therefore wrong. Some also are 
always complimenting others, whether they 
really approve them or not ; and it often hap- 
pens, that they will do this in the presence of 
the person, and, as soon as he is out of hearing, 
will speak of him in a very different mannef. 
The baseness of such conduct is sufficiently 
apparent. 

From what causes is this done % Doty of each one in 
regard to slanderous reports % In avoiding everything like 
slander, into what do some persons fall? What is said of 
this ! Habit of some others ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

h 

LOS. 

*< Lie not ; but let thy heart be trae to God, 
Tlqr mooth. to it, toy 'actions to them both. 
GowBids tell lies, and those that fear the rod ; 
The stormy-workinff sonl spits lies and fioth. 
Dcare to he true, Sothxng eon need a lie. 
A fiiult, which needs it roost, grows two thereby. 

A LIE is an inteniion to deceive. It makes no 
difference whether the person to whom it is UM 
is really deceived or not; if he who does it 
intends to deceive, he is guilty of lying. 

It is not necessary to say what is untrue, in 
order to lie, nor even to speak at all. We can 
as truly act a lie as speak one, and can lie, — that 
is, intend to deceive — when we say what is lit- 
erally true. 

Children, and, indeed, older people, often lie 
in this way, and think they dx) no harm. A 
person will sometimes say, "I have been to 
dinner," intending to give the idea to those to 
whom he speaks that he has dined tonfay, 
when in truth he has not. George runs away 
from John, and hides. John asks Charles if he 
has gone around into the back yard. Chaiies 
nods his head, and John runs into the yard to 
look for him, when, in truth, Charles knows fae 
has run down another street. The man had 
indeed been to dinner on other days, and 

Subject of Chapter TI.? Motto? Whatisalie? Doe* 
it inake any dif^rence whether the person spoken to is 
deceived 1 What is not necessary to lying ? JSow is Hub 
illustrated? 
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Gharles said not a word, and yet fhey bblft 
intended to deceive, and were guilty of lying. 

The scholar who plays truant is guflty of 
fisdsehood. He intends to deceive both his 
teacher and his jjarents in the very act of trtl- 
antship. But this is not all To avoid reproof, 
he gives false pretences, equivocates, and often, 
in ttie end, is guilty of the downright lie. And 
more than this, the habitual truant keeps his 
mind in a state ready to lie the whole time, and 
dius injures his sense of truth, and prepares 
himself for the commission of other crimes. If 
a written excuse is presented at a time different 
from that which the parent intended, it is an 
acted lie. Another way of lying is, when a 
scholar procures some person to work out a 
problem, or to write a composition for him, and 
then presents it as the product of his own labor. 
The prompting of a fellow-pupil during recita- 
tion comes under the same head. 

Scholars perhaps fhink they speak the truth 
when they say, " I know the answer, but can- 
not say it." For no one can be said to truly 
have an idea, until he can express it 

People often make a distinction betwe^a black 
Kes and white ones, and think they may tell as 
many of what they call white lies as they 
please. But they ought to know that there is 
no such distinction, and that any deviation froift 
pterfect truth is wrong. We have a right to be 
silent, and not communicate an idea in any 

Wbat 10 said of the traant? What instanoes of adad 
lies? What is said about 10^6 Heat 
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way; but if we do convey an idea, it is om 
duty to give a true one. 

In lying and deeeiving, there is something 
exceedingly mean^ as well as wicked. If a 
perscm has done wrong, or even committed 
some crime, we honor him in proportion as he 
does not try to conceal anything in relation to 
it, but bravely confesses the whole truth, jusi 
€19 it is. It is much more manly to speak the 
truth than to lie. The story of Washington's 
cutting his father's trees, when he was a little 
boy, and honestly confessing, though he knew 
he should merit his displeasure, ''/ did it, 
&ther, with my little hatchet," is admired by 
all. We might well expect that such a boy 
would be distinguished for the highest integrity 
llirough life. 

We ought not say a thing is true, unless we 
know it to be so, even if we have strong rea- 
sons for believing it. We have no right to 
exaggerate what is true, and make it appear 
better or worse than it really is. 

It is not well to tell false stories merely to 
amuse. It tends to form a habit, which would 
lead one to vary from the truth at other times. 
We should beware of the slightest variations 
from truth. One falsehood leads to another, 
and there is no end to the prevarications into 
which the first act of deception leads. 

What lemark about lying and deceiving \ In wh at p ro- 
portion do we honor one who has done wrong f What 
ja said of speaking the truth? Aneodote of Washington! 
What is said of ezaggeratiDg! Of telling hiae stones 
wantytxi amuse f 
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If a peraoa has not a right to know the truth, 
ve are not obliged to say anything; but if we 
do speak, we are bound to sneak the truth. 

Parents often unconsciously teach their chil- 
dren to lie. When they have medicine to give 
them of an unpleasant taste, they sometimes 
tell them "it is good." When children cry 
because they are going to leave them, they are 
apt to say they will " be back in a minute," 
when they expect to be gone some hours. Chil- 
dren are more sharp-sighted' than their parents 
think. An old gentleman was ooce carrying his 
little grandson home on the horse behind him. 
After remaining silent some time, the little boy 
said, "Grandpa has told a lie; he said hie 
would take me with him the last time he was 
here, and he did not" "Oh no," said his 
grandfather, somewhat embarrassed, "I did not 
intend to tell a lie." " What does grandpa call 
it?" said die child. 

We have no right to tell compUmentary' lies. 
If a person calls to see us, it is wrong to say, 
^' I am happy to see you," and " Do call agam 
soon," when we care nothing about Mm. We 
ean treat him kindly without being false. 

The Bible precepts upon this subject are: 
*^ Thou shalt not bear faLse witness against thy 
neighbor." "Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
Ihy lips that they speak no gufla" " lie not 

Whatif (me has no right to know the truth? Hostaaoet 
In which paients nnconscioiusly teach their children to lie! 
Stoiy of the old gentleman and his little grandson? Whai' 
idboitt opiiiplmKitfarv lies? Bible pieo^ta upon lying? 
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one to another." ^' Speak every man tmdi 
to his neighbor/' '< Lying lips are an aboBiina- 
tion to the Lord." 



CHAPTER VIL 

PROMISES AND CONTRACTS. 

Lies have reference to something either past 
or present. Promises relate to the future. 

Our obligation in regard to promises is, that 
we do as we supposed our promise was under- 
stood at the time of making it. 

The modes in which promises may be vio- 
lated ar^ very nearly the same as those refened 
to in the preceding chapter, in regard to Ses. 
And we are as sacredly bound to keep onr 
promises, as to tell the truth under other cir- 
cumstances. 

We p^ght to be very careful how we make 
promises. In the first place, we should never 
promise anything unless we know it to be rig/U 
to fulfill it. Second, we should consider well, 
before making promises, whether it will be m 
our pofwer to perform them. Third, we should 
make up our mindp, before promising, that what* 
sver we promise we will perform. A character 
formed by these rules is of niore value than 

Subject of Chapter VII. ? Distinction between lies and 
pfomiBes? Obligation in regaid to promises! Modes of 
tkdating promises? What rules aie given for the m^kinff 
ofpramises? 
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ennine, princely diad^ois, or all the gold of Cal- 
iforoin. Children should not make a promiBe 
unless they know the wishes of their parents in 
regard to it. Those who are careful in promis- 
ingare generally careful in performing. 

We ought to perform our promises in the 
same way that we lead others to suppose we 
intend to do. A boy runs away from home. 
His father promises him that if he will return 
he will receive him with open arms. The boy 
returns ; his father "opens his arms " to receive 
him, and then treats him with severity. In 
this case, the father violates his promise as 
fully as though he had said he would treat him 
with kindness. 

But promises are not always binding. They 
are not binding if the performance is unlawful. 
If a young man engages jto join a party in rob- 
bing an orchard, he is not bound to do it, because 
it would be wrong. If one man knows that 
another has committed murder, and promises 
that he will not make it known, he is npt bound 
to keep his promise. 

We are not released from performing a prom- 
ise merely because it is inconvenient or difficult 
to perform it, unless the person to whom it is 
made excuses us from it. 

. A contract is. a mutual promise ; as where one 
man promises another a sum of money, on con- 

What Ib said of a chanuster fonned by these nilaa! 
AJboat peiforming promises? How illustrated 1 In what 
case aie not promises binding 1 Illustiations ? What is 
said about inoonTeiuent perfomianoe ? What is a oontract f 
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ditiookhe wOl do a certain piece of wink fof ] 
He is not obliged to pay the mcHiey, unless the 
work is done; neither is the other obliged to do 
the work, if he finds the man has not the : 
of paying him. 



cia.ss sscoin>» 

BELATITE DUTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHBES. 

The character of the young depends in a great 
measure upon the influence exerted upon them 
by their parents and teachers. It is, therefore, 
the duty of these to direct the young in such a 
way as will promote their highest good, and to 
restrain them from everything wrong. They 
have, therefore, a . right to entorce obedience, a 
right to restrain, a right to punish in a reason* 
able way, a right to do anything which will en- 
able them faithfully to discharge their duties to 
those whose character, in so great a degree, de* 
pends upon them. 

Their own experience fits them for this direc- 
tion of others. They themselves have been 

IHiistmti<m ? Second class of reciproeal dtrtieB ? What 
was the fizst classl Fiist chapter of second elaas? Chi 
what does the charsbcter of the yoang depend % Whitt, then, 
is the doty of these! What Wgto does das duty gi«»l]Mttf 
What fits them to direct the young? 
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tN>ys and girls, and do, or onght tx>, remember 
all the feelings of the young, at the same time 
that they are able to see their dangers, and to 
know what is best for them. 

It would be wrong to suflFer those under their 
care to pursue courses which they know wiU 
be injurious to them. They can save them from 
a great deal of unhappiness, sorrow and regret, 
and it is their duty to do it. 

Parents exert a great deal of influence upon 
their children, without speaking a word. They 
teach by their example in a most powerful way. 
They can scarcely do anything, which has not 
an elSfect upon their children. They ought to 
be careful to set a good example. They may 
teach their children well in wotds, but unless 
they themselves do as they teach, it will be of 
very little use. If their chief object is to get 
money, it will be of very little avail for them to 
teU their children that a good education is better 
than riches. If th^y use profane language, or 
speak ill of others, it will be in vain to forbid 
their children doing the same. Here is a mother 
whose little child, three or four years old, has 
learned to swear; but she says it will do no 
good for her to reprove him, because he hears 
liis father do it. 

There are many things right for parents and 
teachers to do, which would not be right for 

How shown? What would be wrong in them? What 
is said of the exampU of parents? What illnstrationa an 
given? Is it right to snppoee that parents and teachers most 
not do anything whidi those under their care are not pe^ 
mitted to do? Why not? 
13* 
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those under their care. There is a great difief- 
ence in their age and condition, so that some 
things which are proper for the parent or teacher 
would not be proper for the child. 

Those who have care of the young ought, as 
far as possible, to give the reasons of their rfr* 
quirements. Things should be shown to be 
right or wrong in their own nature, and not for- 
bidden merely because it is the will of the pa- 
rent. 

Parents should be careful that they do not 
try to influence their children to right-doing by 
presenting improper motives of action. As, If 

{-^ou do so and so, everybody will laugh at you; 
f you do not obey me, I will punish you ; If you 
don't do that, father will give you no sugar- 
plums when he comes home, — and the like. 

It is the duty of parents to cooperate with 
teachers. They may do this by sending their 
children to school regularly every day, and 
punctually at the hour ; by supplying them with 
Uie requisite books; by giving them a love for 
school, and by filling their minds with respect for, 
and confidence in their teacher. Parents should 
be acquainted with the teachers of their children, 
shoula visit the schools they attend, and ascer- 
tain what progress they make in their sti^dies. 
They ought to continue to improve their own 
minds, by studying i^^iVA their diildren, as much 

What IS said of giving reasons to the youn^f What is 
said aboat presenting improper motives of action? Exam- 
ples 1 Duty of parents m regard to the teachers of their 
children ? How may they do thisf What eke shonkl pa- 
rents do 1 What in relation to their own minds I 
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* 

as possible, so that the latter shall not come to 
leel themselves superior to their parents. 

Parents should endeavor to keep up the youth- 
ful feelings of their early days, that their chil- 
dren may never have occasion to charge them 
with having forgotten that they were ever 
young. It is not necessary that the soul should 
grow old with the body, and nothing is more 
beautiful than to see the freshness of youth 
joined to the experience of years, forming what 
has been termed o green old age. This would 
give parents a far more powerful influence over 
ttieir children, and, at the same time, tneir own 
happiness would be greatly increased, by sym- 
pathizing\ in all the feelings of the young, and 
sharing in their various enjoyments. 

Another duty of parents is, to teach their chil- 
dren to labor. They should do this because it 
contributes to their health ; it keeps them from 
evil ; it enables them to provide for themselves ; 
^nd it also makes them happier. 

In choosing an employment for life, and in 
regard to marriage, the parent ought to consult 
the tastes and wishes of the child. 

Parents have no right to make their children 
commit crimes. 

Teachers stanS in the place of parents, and 

What should parents do in relation to yonthful feelmgs % 
What J* said about a green old aeef What advaatamst 
Why should parents teach their diildren to labor? Whst 
is the duty of parents in regard to the marriage of their efail- 
droDi and to their choice of a profession i What have 
parents no right to do? 
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they have a right to do, in regard to things 
which come under their care, what parents xnay 
rightfully do. Their duties, too, are similar to 
those of parents. They should seek to cultivate 
in their pupils sentiments of honor, truth, jus- 
tice, generosity and benevolence; and should 
be more anxious to make them conscientious 
and good, than to fit them to shine at a publiis 
examination. 



. CHAPTER II. 

DUTIES OF CHILD&EN AND FUFILS. 

1. One of the first duties which children owe. 
their parents is obedience. , The proper spirit 
of obedience will lead them to comply at once 
with the directions of their parents, without 
waiting to have them repeated a second time; 
it does not allow them to stop and argue Ac 
point with them, or to set up their own will in 
opposition to that of their parents. 

The Scripture commands are, — "Children, 
obev your parents in the Lord, for this is right;" 
and, " Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord." 

Children are not always able to see the rea- 

What is said of tbe riffht of teachen? Of tiieir dutiea! 
What are some thin cs which they should seek to do ? Sub- 
^ of Chapter 11. f One of the first duties of childrenl 
To what will the spirit of this lead them? The Scriptme 
tommands on this subject? Are children always able to 
understand the reasons of their patents' oommanda ? 
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loftlidr parents' requirements, but this does 
not excuse tnem for disobejring. They should 
obey, because their parents know better than 
they do what will be for their good. 

Children are not obliged to obey their parents, 
if the latter order them to do what is wrong or 
sinful ; as, if a parent should ask a child to drink 
intoxicating liquors, or do an injury to another. 

Children should continue to obey their pa- 
rents as long as they remain under their care, 
and until they go fortili into the world to take 
caare of themselves. Then, they are not bound 
to €beu^ but they ought still to have a careful 
pegaid to the wishes of their parents, and as far 
as Dossible to conform to them. 

One of the ten commandments is : ^' Honor 
thy fadsier and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy GtoA 
^veth thee." The words of the wise man are : 
"My son, keep tibe instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. They 
shall be an ornament of grace unto thy heaa, 
and chains about thy neck. Keep thy father's 
commandments, and forsake not me law of thy 
mother. A wise son heareth his father's in- 
structions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke. 
The eye that mocketh at his father, and de* 
8|^th to obey his mother, &e ravens of &e 

Does this excuse them from obe jing ! In what case are 
not childien obliged to ebe]r their parents % How long are 
children bound to obey their parents! What is still their 
duty, after this? What among the ten commandments re- 
specting the duty of children % Repeat some of the prec^ts 
or Sokmn upon this subject. 
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valley diall pluck it out, and the |roung eagles 
shall eat it." In the law of Moses it is written : 
^'Cursed is he that setteth light by his father or 
his mother." 

They who disobey their parents, therefore, 
violate the command of God. Disobedience to 
parents is one of the first steps towards all man- 
ner of crimes, and tiiie child that begins with 
this may well fear what will be his ^id. 

2. Another duty of children is reverence for 
their parents. They should look up to them as 
their superiors, and show deference to their 
opinions and wishes. When Sir Thomas More 
was Lord Chancellor of England, he would, in 
Westminster Hall, beg his fa&er's blessing upon 
his knees. Mar Yohannan, as Bishop of Ooroo- 
miah, had almost unlimited control ; but, as a 
son, he, was submissive to his father, and felt 
bound to tre9,t him with the greatest reverence. 

It is wrong for a child ever to speak lightly 
of a parent, or to apply to him a disrespectfm 
appellation. A son of right feelings will never, 
in speaking of his father^ call him the old man: 
nor can he ever do it without lowering himself 
in the estimation of those who hear him. Chih- 
dren Qught to speak most respectfully to their 
parents. The habit of saying bare yes, and no, 
to them, and talking as though the child was on 
a perfect equality with the parent, is greatly 

Paasage in the law of Moses I What is said of disobe- 
dienoe to parents T Second duty of children t Anecdotea 
of Sir Thomaa More and Mar Yohannani What is said 
of speaking lightly of parents ? What illostration ! Wbal 
If said of the mannen of cfaildxen to their pazoatsi 
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wanting in lever^ce, and highly unbecoming. 
It is better that children should add the good 
old monosyllables, sir, and ma^am^ and make 
more frequent use of the expressions, please, 
and thank you, good mornings and good even- 
ing. 

3. A child ought to love his parents. He 
sh<^d love them because they are his parentSj 
even if they do not possess those excellences 
which would lead him to love others. He 
ought to hide their faults, and to promote their 
happiness, iii every way in his power, from love 
to them SiS parents^ and with a love which shall 
make it easy and pleasant, and not a burden. 

" Filial gratitude will show itself in compli- 
ances with the will of the parents, however 
contrary to the child's own taste or judgment, 
provided it be neither criminal, nor totally in- 
consistent with his happiness; in a constanjt 
endeavor to promote their enjoyments, prevent 
their wishes, and soften their anxieties, in small 
matters as well in great ; in assisting them in 
their business ; in contributing to their support, 
ease, or better accommodation, when their cir- 
cumstances require it; in affording them our 
company in preference to more amusing engase- 
ments; in waiting upon their sickness or de- 
crepitude; in bearing with the infirmities of 
flieir health or temper, with the peevishness and 
OHnplaints, the unfashionable, negligent, austere 
manners, and offensive habits, which attend 

Tbixd duty of a child t What the hiffhest flround of his 
lof^t Mention some of the ways in which mul g^iatitnde 
win show itself. 
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npoa sidTanced i^eaxB] for wheie must old a^B 
&id indulgeQce, if it does not meet with it m 
the piety and partiality of children?" 

<' O sharper than a serpent's tooth it Is, 
To have a thankless ehiM!" 

" It is," says a female writer of our own times, 
"a most painiful spectacle, in families wher^the 
mother is the drudge, to see the daughters ele- 
gantly dressed, reclining at their ease, with their 
drawing, their music, their fancy-work, and 
their reading; beguiling themselves of the lapse 
of hours, days and weeks, and never ^breaming 
of their responsibilities. These individuals will 
often tell you, with an air of aflFected compas- 
sion, — for who can believe it real?— that poor; 
dear mamma is working herself to death. Yet 
no sooner do you propose that they should 
assist lier, than they declare that she is quite in 
her element; in short, that she would never be 
happy if she had only half as much to do." 

Pupils owe the same respect and obedience to 
their teachers as to their parents, and they 
should feel under the same obhgation to regard 
their wishes. The rules of school are formed 
for their good, and they should strictly conforn^^ 
to them. No individual of school should wish 
for indulgences which cannot be granted to sJI, 
and each one should be wilUng to make ^ose 
sacrifices which are necessary for the good o^ 
the whole. 

> What lines about a" thankless ehild"? Whatiaamoal 
paiiMspeotaclef Whalissaidof thedntiesofpoji&f 
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Pupils ought to do what they can to aid their 
teachers in carrying out their plans for the b^e- 
fit of the school. They should, in particular, 
refrain from whispering, for this is one of the 
greatest evils in school They should be pune- 
tUfU in being at school at the appointed hour, in 
having their exiercises in composition ready at 
the time they are due, and in having every les- 
son prepared in season. The prompting of 
another, though it may be done with kindinten- 
tions, is an evil, and they should not allow 
themselves to do it. 



CHAPTER III. 

DUTIES TO SUPERIOBS. 

ALTHOUGH^all'men are equal in regard to their 
right to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness 
in the way they choose, yet there are great in- 
equalities in respect to knowledge, goodness^ 
age and station. From these necessarily arise 
the distinctions of superiors, inferiors, and equals. 
In consequence of these distinctions, peculiar 
duties exist, which ought to be well understood 
and observed. 

The duties arising from superiority in age 

How ooght they to aid their teachers ! Gire some par- 
lioal&m. Subjeet of Chapter in.l Li what re^eot axe 
tfaoe ffiMl ineqiialitieB among peoj^et What ariio from 
tlieaaf WhateziatinooMaqiMBiee} What the first thai 
daina attention? 
14 
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are among the first that should claim our atten- 
tion. Superior age, in itself alone, indepen- 
dently of evervthing else, is entitled to our con- 
siderate regara. 

The younger should not take the lead in cbn- 
versation,'but should give, the older an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions first ; and if they 
honestly differ from them, they should not be 
over confident, but express their views with 
modesty, and with a feeling of deference tow- 
ards the older. 

The younger should be mindful to give the 
older the most comfortable seats, the best places 
, at table, in the room or about the fire, at church 
and pubUc places, and on all occasions. They 
should allow them to pass first in and out of 
doors, gates, and so forth. 

If it, is necessary that one or the other should 
yield some point wherein their wishes are ccp- 
cemed, the younger should feel that it is most 
becoming for them to do it. 

These rules should be carefully observed by 
the younger children of a family towards their 
older brothers and sisters, as well as by all tow- 
ards the parents. 

In society, the older gentlemen and ladies 
should be aided and attended to, rather than 
the younger; and if it is necessary that either 
an elderly lady or a young miss should go home 

Bnty of the ^roanger in convosation ? What is the duty of 
the yoimger in legaid to seats, places and the UkeT la 
Mipeetto yielding! How do tiieae rules apply in fiutti- 
lies! In society! 
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imattended, a young gentieman viiO, do himself 
honor by first seeing die elder one provided for, 

Agid persons, old men and old women j ought 
to l^ treated with the greatest deference and 
respect, simply because &ey are old. No mat- 
ter if it is a poor, lame old man, begging frotn 
door to door, or^ a deformed, little old woman, 
boys should do nothing to amioy them, girls 
should not laugh at them, but all should treat 
them respectfully, and do what they can to 
make them happy. 

It is wrong to speak lightly of the aged, or to 
ridicule their ignorance or infirmities. No young 
person can do this, without losing the respect 
and confidence of those whose good opinion is 
Taluable. To an upright man, nothing is more 
revolting than to see youth disregarcUng gray 
hairsi 

, Elihu, the Buzite, who is introduced in the 
controversy between Job and his three friends, 
affords a beautiful example of deference to age. 
After having <' waited till Job and his friends 
had spoken, because they were elder than he," 
he modestly begins his address to them by say- 
ing, " I am young, and ye are very old ; where- 
fore I was afraid, and durst not show you mine 
opinion. I said. Days shoul^ speak, and mul- 
titude of years should teach wisdom." 

The foUowing narrative, which is said to be 
strictly true, illustrates the proneness of the 

What 18 said of the aged I What ofapeakinffUghilyof 
the aged? Whatofdiazegaidinggxayhain? WhalMtn- 
tiful eacample of deference to age t 
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ycmng to make ^^ of the peeoliaiiciasof the 
aged. 

"In one of the most populous cities oi New 
XiUgland, a few years since, a party of lads, all 
members of the same school, got up a gxand 
sleigh-ride. The sleigh was a very large and 
splendid'one, drawn by six gray horses. 

'^ On the day following the ride, as the teach- 
er entered the schoolroom, he found his pupils 
^ in high merriment, as they chatted about the 
fun and frolic of their excursio|i. In answer to 
some inquiries which he made about the matter, 
one of the lads volunteered to give an account 
of their trip, and its various incidents. As he 
drew near the end of his story, he exclaimed, 
O, sir! there was one Uttle circumstance that I 
had almost forgotten. As we were coming 
home, we saw ahead of us a queer lookine 
affair in the road. It proved to be a rusty old 
sleieh, fastened behind a covered wagon, pro- 
ceeding at a very slow rate, and taking up the 
whole road. Finding that the owner was not 
disposed to turn out, we determined upon a vol- 
ley of snow-balls and a good hurrah. They 
produced the right effect, for the crazy machine 
tamed out into the deep snow, and the skmny 
<dd pony started <m a full trot. As we passed, 
some one gave tne old jilt of a horse a good 
crack, which made him run faster than he ever 
did before, I '11 warrant. And so, with another 
volley of snow-balls, pitched into the front of 
the wagcm, and three times three che^ES, we 
rushed by. With that, an old felhw, in Ae 
wagon, who was buried up under an old hat, 
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and who had dropped the reins, bawled out, 
Why do you frighten my horse? Why dcm't 
you turn out, then ? says the driver. So we 
gave him three rousing cheers more ; his horse 
was frightened again, and ran up against a 
Iciaded team, and, I believe, almost capsized the 
old creature — and so we left him. 

"Well, boys, replied the instructor, take your 
seats, and I wUl take my turn and tell you a 
story, and all about a sleigh-ride, too. Yester- 
day afternoon, a very venerable old t5lerg3rman 
was on his way from Boston to Salem, to pass 
the residue of the winter at the house of his son. 
That he might be prepared for journeying in 
the spring, he took with him his wagon, and 
for the winter his sleigh, which he fastened be« 
hind the wagon. His sight and hearing were 
somewhat blunted by age, and he was proceed- 
ing very slowly and quietly, for his horse was 
old and feeble, like his owner. His thoughts 
reverted to the scenes of his youth — of his man- 
hood — and of his riper years. Almost forgetting 
himself in the multitude of his thoughts, he was 
suddenly disturbed, and even terrified, by loud 
hurrahs from behind, and by a furious pelting 
and clattering of balls of snow and ice upon the 
top of his wagon. In his trepidation he dropped 
his reins, and as his aged and feeble hands were 
quite benumbed with the cold, he could not 
gather them up, and his horse began to run 
away. In the midst of the old man's trouble, 
there rushed by him, with loud shouts, a large 
party of boys,- in a sleigh drawn by six horses. 
Turn out, turn out, old Mowt— Giv« us th« 
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rood, old boy ! — What will yon take for your 
pony, old daddy? — Go it, firozen-nose ! — What*** 
the price of oats? — were the various cries that 
met his ear. Pray do not fasten my horse ! ex- 
claimed the infirm driver. Turn out, then, turn 
out ! was the answer, which was followed by 
repeated cracks and blows from the long whip 
of the ^ grand sleigh,' with showers of snow- 
balls, and three tremendous huzzahs from the 
boys who were in it 

^^ The terror of the old man and his horse was 
increased, and the latter ran away with him, to 
the imminent danger of his life. He contrived, 
however, to secure his reins, and to stop his 
horse just in season to prevent his being dashed 
against a loaded team. A short distance brought 
him to his journey's end, the house of his son. 
Hi%old horse was comfortably housed and fed, 
and he himself abundantly provided for. That 
son, boys, is your instructor ; and that oldfeUow^ 
and old bay, (who did not turn out fohr you, but 
who would gladly have given you the whole 
road, had he heard your approach,) that cid 
daddy, and old frozenr-noae^ was your master's 
father! 

'^ Some of the boys buried their heads behind 
their desks; some cried; and many hastened to 
the teacher with apologies and regrets without 
end. All were freely pardoned, but were cau^ 
tioned that they should be more civil, for the 
future, to inoffensive travellers, and more re- 
spectful to the aged and infirm." 

Tell the stpiy of the grand deigli-xide. 
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'PetBom ate entitled to superior respect, merely 
from the station they occupy. It has already 
been said, that a parent should be treated with 
peculiar regard, simply because he is a parent. 
The same maybe said of persons occupying 
important stations. The man who holds the 
office of President of Jhe United States is enti- 
tled to honor in virtue of that office, aside firom 
the respect which his own character may, or 
may not, command. 

Clergymen, if they do nothing inconsistent 
with their profession, are entitled to particular 
regard on account of their office. Parents 
^ould treat them, and speak of them, with 
respect, if they would have them do their chil- 
dren good, and all should feel that their knowl- 
edge of truth and duty is likely to be superior 
to that of others. 

Teachers mti^ be respected by parents and 
children, or they will be of little or no use to 
their pupils. They must not be looked upon as 
persons hired to serve others, but their employ- 
ment must be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant and most hcNQorable professions. Par- 
ents should require their children to obey their 
teachers, and to show them the same respect as 
they themselves demand. If they cannot do 
this, they had better ^remove them from the care 
of the teacher. Parents should consult with the 



What id said of station! How illustrated! Of clergy- 
men! Of teaohera! What should parents require of their 
ddldienia relation to teacheis! * 
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teachers of their children, and join with them in 
enforcing what is right. 

We have our superiors in knowledge, to whose 
opinions we should yield due deference, and tow- 
ards whom we should conduct with modesty. 

To superior goodness all should bow with the 
deepest veneration. To be good is better than 
to be great. All reverence the goodness of 
Washington more than the mighty power of 
Napoleon. True goodness is often found in the 
most humble situations. It is quite as likely to 
exist among the poor as among the rich. But 
wherever found, it should draw forth the purest 
homage of our hearts. 

Superiority in wedUh is worthy of respect only 
so far as it is an evidence of industry; proper 
economy, and good judgment, in the acquisition 
of it. 

Respect is due to a distinguished name only 
in proportion as those who bear it render them- 
selves worthy of those from whom they have 
received it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we abase our- 
selves by showing due deference to our superi- 
ors. Nothing is more noble, or more truly 
graceful, than the nice observance of all those 
Bttle rules which should regulate our intercourse 
with them. It is one of the best recommenda- 
tions to a young gentleman or a yotmg lady, 

Superiority in knowledge! Superiority in goodness ! 
Where is true goodness often found! Superiority in 
wealth ! Distinguished name t What is said of showing 
doe deference to superionT Best recommendation to a 
yoimg gentleman or jady! 
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that tlity aie reqpectfol and deferent^ to the 
aged, and all persons older than themselves, to 
parents, to teachers, and, in short, to all who, 
for whatever reason, may be justly ccmsidered 
their superiors. 



CHAPTER IV, 
DonBS TO nfFEftims. 

Inferiors should be treated with kindness, 
generosity, fairness and indulgence, and never 
with the least shade of contempt, or in an over- 
bearing or oppressive manner. Their rights, 
their interests, and their happiness, should be 
most sacredly regarded. 

While it is the duty of the younger to yield 
precedence to the elder, the elder should never 
proudly demand it, or tenaciously retain it The 
great thing in all these matters is, that each one 
should truly know his plcux, and then act be- 
comingly in it. 

The younger are justly entitled to form their 
own opinions, and, in many respects, they may 
be wiser thsin those older than themselves. 
Their views should be treated with grQat con- 
sideration and regard. Their tastes and fond- 
ness for amusements should be indulged, and 

Sobieet of Chapter IV.T How should inferiors be 
treated ? What is said of their rights, etc. ! Duty of the 
elder to the younger? Geaend truths in regard to the 
younger? 
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they shonld not be limited by the same staid 
rules which govern older ^persons. 

Those who hold offices which place others 
under their direction in any way, should be for- 
bearing, gentle and condescending, indined to 
encourage what is right, and ready to forgive 
the erring. Teachers should not use their power 
tyrannically. They should make all proper 
allowance for the inexperience and thoughtless- 
ness of youth, which often lead the young into 
error, without any bad intention on their part. 
They should endeavor to influence those under 
their care, by showing them that their require- 
ments are right and proper, rather than by ex- 
press command. 

Persons of superior knowledge should pity the 
ignorant, and kindly endeavor to instruct and 
enlighten them. They should remember that 
ignorance may be their misfortune, and not their 
fault. A scholar who has had very little oppor- 
tunity to attend school should not be ridiculed 
by those who are more advanced, but should be 
encouraged in his praiseworthy eflforts to im- 
prove. 

Persons who are obliged to labor should not, 
on that account, be looked upon or treated with 
any disrespect. There is nothing disgraceful in 
labor— in useful employment; and those who 
faithfully and industriously apply themselves to 

Daties of those who have odieis tinder their direction t 
Of teacheiB? How should the ignorant he regarded and 
treated by their superiors in knowledge ? Duties to labor- 
ing persons I What is said about labor and useful ooca- 
praonsl How illustrated? , 
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valttable occupations, of whatever kind^ should 
be looked upon as public benefactors, as persons 
to whom all are under obligations. The lawyer, 
the doctor, and the minister, are under obUga- 
tions to the merchant, for bringing within their 
reach the food, and clothing, and furniture, 
which theyne^. The merchant is indebted 
to the shoemaker, the miller, the weaver and 
the blacksmith, for supplying his wants. The 
gentleman is dependent upon his barber, his 
coachman and his shoe-black, and the lady up- 
on her dress-maker, cook and chamber-maid, 
for a great part of their happiness. 

Hired servants should be treated with great 
kindness. No more work should be required 
of them than they are able to do. They should 
be cared for in sickness, and never should they 
be treated in a manner which will cause them 
to feel that they are despised, or which will in 
any way make them unhappy. 

The rich and the poor should feel that they 
are mutually helpers of each other. The ricn 
need the labor of the poor, as much as the poor 
need the money of the rich. The poor should 
not envy the rich, and suppose them, of course, 
to be haughty, proud, overbearing, and disposed 
to injure them; neither should the rich look 
down upon the poor as mere servants, and as if 
destitute of all honesty, goodness, and the feel- 
ings of humanity. 

Duties te hired servants? Mutaal feelings of the rich and 
the poor ? How is this illustrated ? 
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Dimsg TO EQUALS. 

In all the intercourse between equals, the 
most perfect mutual regard should be obsermL 
If condescensions or concessions are to be made, 
by one or the other, each should be equally 
willing to make them. 

Among equals, rights are the same, and there- 
fore the best places, and precedency in general, 
must be shared according to circumstances, and 
equalized as much as possible. For instance, 
it would be selfish and dishonorable to persist 
in keeping the best seat through a whcie course 
of lectures, simply because we were first to 
secure it 

In the intercourse of equals, order, propriety, 
and the laws of good breeding, must be partic- 
ularly observed. One should be careful not to 
use Ae property of another, whether of large 
amount, or m the form of sleids, pencils, needle- 
books, scissors, or any such little things, with- 
out either direct or implied permission. 

Intimate friends snould observe the most 
perfect respect in their treatment of each other, 
or their intimacy will soon be at an end. 
Brothers and sisters, too, should ever treat 
each other with the most p^fect poUteness. 

Sobjeot oi Chapter Y.t What is said of the inter- 
eovzse between eqaalst What if concessions are to be 
made 1 What is the rule of precedency in regard to equals ! 
What example? What else must be 0Mer?ed among 
eqmikt Examples? What is said of intimate fiiends? 
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As the goieral duties of equals come within 
the Ihnits of the chapter upoa courtesy, they 
will not be furthear pursued in this. 



DIVISION IL 

BENEVOLENCE. 

** A new eonmniidmeiit glre I aato you, that ye Jove one another." 

Recifbocitt obliges us to abstain from doing 
wrong to others. But this is not the whole of 
our duty to them. We are also under obliga- 
tion lo dp them goodj and to promote their hap- 
piness, even when they have no claim upon us 
on the ground of justice. * This is the law of 
benevolence. 

Benevolence is that sjHrit of love or •'good will 
which leads us to desire the well-being of every 
living thing, and to do what we can to promote 
the happiness of all mankind. It is tne most 
beautiml and the most God-like feeling of our 
nature. It is not limited to our friends, or to 
our country ; but it extends to people of every 
land, and of every color ; to our enemies, to the 
degraded and the wicked, as truly as to our 
friends and to the good. Brutes, as well as 
human beings, are included in its wide embrace ; 
and one deeply filled with the spirit of it would 
turn aside, rather than trample down the hum- 
blest flower beneath his feet. 

BMoDd dhudon of dntieB to odietBt Mottot Wlmt 
' Asfter iakj fasve we to otbeis than to abBtaia fiom doiag 
them wrong? Wiai ia aieaiit bj teMNrolioeet Wksili 
sridofiti 
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^^Benevolence manifests itself in being pleased 
with the share of good every creature enjoys ; 
in a disposition to increase it; in feeling an 
uneasiness at their sufferings, and in the abhor- 
rence of cruelty under every disguise or pretext" 
It leads to the question, ^' How can I make him 
or her happier?" The poorest man may lessen 
his neighbor's load. He who has no gold may 
give what gold cannot purchase. What costs 
us little or nothing, may be much to him on 
whom it is bestowed. 

"'T is a little thing 
To give a cnp of water; yet its draught, « 
, Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered Ups, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of conmion comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense, yet on the heart 
Of him who thought to d[ie unmoumed 't will Mt 
Like choicest music.'* 

We are often in circumstances in which we 
are dependent upon the benevolence of others. 
" We are all exposed to sickness, in which case 
we become perfectly helpless, and when, were 
it not for the kindness of others, we must perish. 
We grow old, and by age lose the power of 
supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to be 
withdrawn, many of the old would die of want 
The various injuries arising from accident, as 

Hiow does benevolent manifest itself? To what queetioB 
does it lead? What may be done by the poorest bmbI 
Repeat the quotation. To what circumstances that render - 
He dependent upon othea ere we all exposed? 
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well as from disease, teach us the same lesson. 
And, besides, a world iu which every individual 
i3 subject to death must abound with widows 
and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God 
of their only means of support, must frequently 
either look for sustenance and protection to those 
on whom they have no claim by the law of 
reciprocity, or they must die." We suppose it 
to be the design of God, that we should, under 
such circumstances, help each other. 

Much of the happiness of others depends 
upon the cultivation of their minds. We ought, 
therefore,, to do what we can to instruct the poor 
and ignorant,, as well as to administer .to their 
bodily wants. 

Benevolence requires us to do good to others, 
whether they are good or bad, and whether 
they treat us well or ill. No matter if they are 
ungrateful, wicked, or disposed to injure us, 
our duty of trying to benefit them is still the 
same. 

The exercise of benevolence improves our 
own character. It serves to cultivate a spirit 
of meekness, forgiveness, patience and charity, 
and leads us to sympathize with the suffering, 
and to exercise feelings of pity, compassion and 
mercy, towards the erring and the wicked. 

What is supposed to be the design of God under such 
eireumstances f What should vfe do besides relieving the 
bodily wants of the poor 1 Does the duty of trying to ben- 
efit others depend on their being |ood and grateiul? What 
effeoft does the exercise of benevcdenoe have npcm our own 
charaoterl 
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'ffas djaw is abundantly taught by Jesua 
CSuist '* I^" says he, '' ye love them that lore 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also lore 
those that love them. And if ye do good to 
those that do good to you, what thank have ye? 
for sinners also do the same. And if ye lend to 
them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have ye? for smners also lend to sinners to 
receive as much again. But love ye your ^te- 
mies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
again ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be children of the Highest, for he is kind 
unto Ae unthankful and to the eviL Be ye, 
therefore, merciful, as your Father in heav^a 
is merciful." Also, " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray tor them that despitefuUy use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven; for 
he maketh his sun to^ rise upon the evil and 
upon the good, and sendeth rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust." 

To be merciful, is to promote the happiness 
of those who have no claim upon us, and from 
whom we can hope for no reward. Mercy 

' ''Beoomes 
The thztmed monaich better than his crovn. 
It is an attribute of God himself; 
And earthly power doth dien show likest God's 
When mercy seasons jqstioe.'' 

/ ' ' ■ ' ' ' '■ ■ ' ' ■ '■ 

What aie the teachinffs of Christ In ngtoA to tins doty? 

Whatisittobemercifia! Repeat the passage of poetry. 
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Christ's examine is one of perfect forbearance, 
meekness, forgiveness and untiring benevolence. 
He went about doing good, and gave even his 
life for the benefit of others. 

We have no claim upon the kind favor of 
Upd, but He is showering blessings upon us 
every hour. • We have no claim upon His mercy 
and forgiveness, and yet ^* He is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy." 
''He forgiveth all our iniquities, and crowneth 
Vis with loving kindness and tender mercies." 

^all we not, then, be filled with kindness 
towards our fellow-men, and forgive them their 
trespasses even as we pray God to forgive onrsi 



CHAPTER I. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY. 

"That best portion of a good man's hid, 

His liUUi namdeast unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.** 

People become unhappy from various causes. 
First. Poverty is a very common cause qf un- 
happiness, and one which benevolence will lead 
us to remove. * * ' / 

If the poor are able to labor, we ought to give 
them something to do, and pay them a suitable 

What » said of Christ's example? What, in God's 
treatment of U8» should fill us with kindness towards our 
feUow-men? Subject of Chapter I. ? Motto? FiiBtcanss 
of unhappiness mentioned ? If the poor axe able to labor, 
how may we best benefit them ? 
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temesBdu Tins is better ^xm to give Aem 
mmjffjr and I^ diem remain in idlen^ess. If 
^7 aie indnstrions, and do all in their power 
to help themselves, but still, from feeble health, 
or fiom having a krge family to provide for, 
aie not able to snpply all their necessities, then 
we oi^ht to give them food, clothing or fiiel, as 
they may need. 

The ridi may make articles of clothing which 
they have done wearing useful to the poor. 
ScHne persons throw awap, or leave to be eaten 
by moths, enough to clothe handsomely a per- 
son who knows how to make the best of things. 
Ibmy boys and girls have more old boots and 
shoes, mittens, tippets, caps and hoods, than 
ihey know what to do with, that would be a 
great comfort to some poor children. They 
ought to seek out such, and offer what they 
have to spare" to those who are destitute. 

But it is our duty to deny ourselves some 
pleasures, for the sake of being able to relieve 
the suffering po<Mr. Some boys and giris'are so 
fortunate as to have frequent presents of money 

g* ven them, to expend as they choose. Not far 
om the residence of one of these, there may be 
a sick child, whose parents are poor, and imable 
to get for the little sufferer an orange, or any 
little delicacy which he might relish. He hais 
no picture books, nor anything to amuse hiuL 

^ Whttt if they are not able to supply all llieir own neoea- 
vtaoB by their labor? What anggeations in regard to old 
oMung ? What ia said of denying onrselvea for the good 
ofolkera? HowiUttatnitad? 
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How much happier that boy wouM feel, if he 
were to use a part of his money in getting some- 
thing to comfort and diyert this poor Kttle ehild^* 
rather than spend it all in candy, sngar-phims, 
and toys ! 

"Not far from a public school for poor chil- 
dren is a toy shop. A little boy, Handsomely 
dressed, goes in there, and buys his pockets full 
of marbles. He watches till school is dismissed, 
then flings his marbles into the streety and runs. 
His bright face peeps round a corner, to see the 
poor children pick them up; but they never 
know who is their benefactor. The woman 
who tends the toy shop says he often repeats 
this pretty little experiment, and seems to take 
great delight id it." 

If we hare anything to give the poor, it is 
always better to go to their abodes, and bestow 
it ourselves, rather than to send it by another. 
They are happy to see one who remembers 
them with kindness, they feel more grateful, 
and it gives us an opportunity to encourage and 
help them on in their efforts to help themselves. 
At the same time, our own hearts are made 
better by it. 

We should be careful not to make a show of 
our charities. If we are actuated by a simple 
desire to make all happy, we shall not care to 
blazon our good deeds before the world. 

What anecdote is giyen ? What is the best waj to be- 
8t0W what 'W9 hare to gire? Why? What is said of 
making a show d ova chidties ? 
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2. Sickness is another cause of unhappiness. 
This is not limited to the poor, or to any class 
ct persons. We are ail liable to it, and all, 
sooner or later, are in that state of weakness 
and helplessness which renders us dependent, 
for the little comfort we can emoy, upon the 
kindness and love of others. We may hire 
perscMis to do tte mere work of taking care of 
us, but that kindness which blends with every 
little act, apd renders it soothing to the suffering 
-mind and body,, cannot be bought, for it is be- 
yond price. 

It is the duty of all, from the earUest child- 
hood, to learn how to treat the sick, and most 
kindly and considerately to administer to their 
comfort whenever they have an opportunity. 

We must move gently around their room, 
soitly close the doors, screen them firom too 
bright a light, smooth their pillow, bathe the 
bmming head, rub the aching limbs, and, in a 
thousand nameless ways, anticipate all their 
wants, and invent alleviations for their suffer- 
ing. 

We must not judge of the feelings of the sick 
by our own in health. Many of their notions 
Qiay seem unreasonable to us, but they are not 
so to them. The mind suffers with the bo^y, 
and its wants must be equally attended to. 

Another cause of unhappiiiess t What is said of this t 
What is said of hired nursing t Duty of sll in regard to 
thd treatment of the sick ? Some directions ! What is said 
about the fedings and notions of the siokt What illmrtrft- 
tionf 
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WktOBcer irritates !iie mind of a «ek pefsou 
ife^oali be avcMded. 

Many persons who are not so sick as to be 
confinea to the bed or house, are yet so weak, 
and Ibeir bodies are so much under the influ- 
mice of their feeUngs, that an unkind word, or 
the rude treatment of a moment, will prostrate 
them for the whole day. In such cases, we ought 
to consider what will be litely to have an un- 
hapOT influence upon them, and carefully shun 
it We '^ that are strong ought to bear the in- 
finnities of the weak." 

3. Deerq^Uude from age or accident, or any 
personal defect, should receive our sympathy, 
and. be treated in a way which will not wound 
the feelings of the unfortunate person who suf- 
fetB frcHn it. If we see a man who has been 
deprived of a leg or arm, we should not, by 
our manner towards him, remind him of his 
misfortune. If a person has lost an eye, Gt has 
any blemish upon the face, we should not give 
him pain by staring at him. And even when 
the loss of the hair, or of the teeth, has beai 
supplied by art, benevolence, as well as decen- 
cy, requires us to avoid a scrutinizing eltami* 
nation to discover the change. 

Deformed persons ought *to be treated in such 
a manner as will make th^n forget that they 
differ from others, and happy in their inter- 
course with them. Kind teeling will not per- 
mit us to pain them by our gaze, even though 



Oar duty in such cases? What is said of decrepitude? 
¥bat iHostraftions? What is said of defimned peisottst 
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their fonnati(m may be such as to cause our sur- 
prise, and awaken our curiosity. If a boy in 
school has a club foot, no notice should be 
taken of it. If he is intelligent, we should 
treat him in such a way as will lead him to fisel 
that the mind is the man, and is not affected by 
the body's accidents. 

"Nature oftentimes recompenseth deformed 
bodies with excellent wits. Witness jEsof, 
than whose fables children cannot read an 
easier, nor even a wiser book; for all latter 
moralists do but write comments upon them. 
Many jeering wits, who have thought to ride at 
their ease on the bowed backs of some cripples, 
hare by their unhappy answers been unhorsed, 
and tbrown flat on their own backs. A jeering 
gentleman commended a beggar, who was de- 
formed and little better than blind, for having 
an excellent eye : True, said the beggar, for I 
can discern an honest man from such a knave 
as you are." 

4. Ignorance, or the want of an opportunity 
to acquire knowledge, is often a source of great 
unhappiness. We ought to do all in our power 
to aid forward those who wish to learn, and 
who make great efforts to go to good schools, 
when their means of supporting themselves are 
small. If a girl earns enough, by doing the 
work of a kitchen, to enable her to go a quarter 
to an academy, she ought to be commended, ami 

How does natnie often leoompense deformed bodies t 
Example? What is said of many jeerioff wits? Instuiee 
of this? Whatissaidofignoranoe? wW«8 oar duty t» 
those suffeiing from this soozoe ? What ezampln? 
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to receive special help from her teachers and 
associates, and not be made mihappy by being 
reminded that she has been a servant in the 
feunily of some yomig miss perhaps of the 
school. If a yomig man, without the means 
of getting an education, is anxious to cultivate 
his mind, and gives promise of usefulness as an 
, educated man, that regard to his happiness 
which we ought to have towards all our fel- 
low-creatures will lead us to aid and encour- 
age him in his struggles to progress in his 
studies. If a servant in the iamily does not 
know how to read, to write, or to perform the 
common operations of arithmetic, it would Be a 
deed of benevolence to instruct him. Even the 
children of a family might do this. We may 
add very much to the happin^s of servants by 
giving them books to read, and showing aa 
interest in their having good, and even tasteful 
dothinff. 

5. The 9orrcwftd^ the melancholy^ and the 
insane^ are a class of unhappy beings who may 
be very much soothed and comforted by kind- 
ness. We should feel for such the deepest 
sympathy, and by many little kind attentions 
nye evidence to them of our tender regard. 
We can try to divert them from themselves. 
We may invite them to walk with us ; present 
to diem new objects; read to them some interest- 
ing story ; send them flowers ; not suffer them to 

Bum may we add to the happinees of semmti! What 
•dMr daaa of ^ unhappy ia mentioaed! What, ahonld 
wedofosMh? 
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^be txmdh alone; and in eneiy way ihat kind 
Yeding can invent endeavor to win them bade 
tohappuMsa. 



CHAPTER II. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. ' 

<*T1l0 epitome of all that Jetnt taught is, If yoa wmU ht 
ni^tr.beldiul." 

It is wrong to sappose that a person is des- 
titute of all good feeling, and has no regard to 
wlftit is right, because he has been ginlty of 
some crime. He may have been under the 
infiuence of sudden anger ; the temptation may 
have been a very powerful one ; and, in an evU 
time, his better feelings, his sense of justice, 
may have been entirely overcome, and in the 
moral insanity of the moment the crime was 
committed. It may have been fdlowed by an 
agony of sorrow, and by the firmest resolutkm 
to do evil no more. Perhaps his self-control is 
weak, he falls in with bad compapions, his 
defidres overcome his reason and judgment, and 
again and again he does wickedly. 

Perhaps the love of intoxicating drii^ is the 
besetting sin. It may be profiBmity or lymg, 
gamUmg, stealing, or other dishonest means of 
getting nKMiey. m such cases^ we ought not to 

Siftbjeotof ChsptarIL! Mottot Whit 

Iitionuii0tioedt What paDiatMW «- * 

sbddd we tieat Booh offi»de» t 
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rafiwi all intearooitfse with the offend^s^ aad 
tseat them as though they had no good quali- 
ties, and were to be cast out from society. 
We should approach them with kindness, and be 
willing to feam all the palliations of their 
wrong-doing,{ as they exist in their own ipinds. 
We should idiow that we are ready to restore 
them to our confidence, if they will reform. 
We must try to- draw forth and strengthen 
the better parts of their nature. We ought 
to point out to them the way in which they 
may gain a good character, and be respected 
by the world, and in every way in our power 
aid them in doing well for the time to come. - 

If a person who is guilty of great misconduct 
is cast off and neglected, and made to fed that 
he never again can be respected, he has no 
encouragement to try to reiorm, and is led to 
Adnk he may as wellkeeponinhisevil courses. 
And thus die young boy or girl, who, for only 
me wrong act, perhaps, is slighted and scomedp 
goes on from bad to worse, until he becomes 
perfectly devoted to crime, as the business of his 
afe^ when a kind feeUng of others towards him 
la the first instance, and a desire to do him good, 
would have saved him from a life of in&my 
and shame. 

Sometimes there is found in school a bad boy, 
vho takes great pleasure in troubUng others. 
And generally the wh<de school treat sued a 

What if tueh are east off aad neglected? What is ths 
fftMdt! WhstisaaidoftbebadheyiBadiool? 
16 . 
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cm a» thoQ^ Aey directed nodiing bat ettft 
ccmduct fiom him, and therefore he is sure to 
fulfil dieir expectations. Here is a iittie story, 
which shows the effect of a difibfient mode of 
treatment. '^ Two children^ about sey^n years 
old, named Judah and Ann, attended the same 
sdiool. Judah was a boy of mischievous dis- 
position, and seemed to delight in tormenting 
Ann. He would prick her with pifis, push her 
down, kniock her books out of her hands, and 
ia every way try to vex her. One day Ann 
came home crying bitterly, because Judah had 
thrown her down, and told her he would kill 
her. 

'^Before ffnng to school again, she selected 
&om her books one filled with stories and pic* 
teres, and carried it with her. As soon as 
sdio(d began, she went to the teacher and asked 
to q)eak with Judah. She went to him, reached 
out Ae book, and said, Would you not like to 
ba^e this book 1 He hung his head and kwked 
a^amed, but took die book, turned ov^ die 
leaves, and looked at the pictures. Is it for me 
t» keep forever? he asked. Yes, said Ann, 
k»idlyy I want to give it to you. He said no 
m<»e, but kept the book, and Ami wait to her 
seat He has never troubled her noce, and 
never will," 

A i^ixe to do good to dicee who are guilty 
of bad conductj or even of the^ greatest crimes, 
is not inconsistent with out aWiorrence of vice, 

Story of J'bd^ and Annf Ii the Mtteto db goodie 
the gwLij inconsistent with our ahfaonenoe'of noe f 
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or oitr iridhr that peraons daxigerous or ii^iiribiis 
to others should be so confined that they can 
do no harm. The more we detest their wick- 
edness, the greater may be oar eflforts to refortti 
tfaem, and to restore them to that happiness 
which, by their evil doing, they have lost. 

The object of all punishment should be Id 
reform the offender. If he is imprisoned for his 
erimes, he may be kept perfectly secure from 
esca])e, and not be treated like a brute aninusd. 
He need not be denied the use of books ai^ ti» 
means of improvement, nor forbidden to see a 
friendly face, and to heat a kindly voice. It is 
not 'well that he should be shut out from all the 
humanizing influences of trees, and flowers, and 
the ^een earth, of moon and stars, and even of 
sunlight and the blue sky. Such a course of 
treatment tends to call forth the angry passions, 
to excite revenge, to brutalize the man, and to 
prepare him to come forth from his cell a thoo^ 
sand times more a villain than he was when he 
entered. 

We should the rather act upon the truth of 
the old proverb : " Beneath every jacket lives a 
man;^^ we should remember that very uncked 
though one may be, he still has some of the 
sensibilities and the affections of a man ; that 
there may be some tender place in his heart, 
still imseared by crime, which will cause him 



What shovld be the object of all piiniahmeiit ? What ii 
Hid of the treatment of prieonerel What Ib the efieot of 
MHdi a eouxM of tieatmeDtt How ahonld we the latfaer 
dot 
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to be B^Mued by kindness, and mdted by the 
tones of a frieridly voice. 

Let the prisoner feel that he is followed to his 
cell by the compassion of his fellow-men.; let 
him be treated there as though he had some 
good feelings left ; let him enjoy some advan- 
tages for improving his mind and heart ; and 
let him feel that, on hiis release from prison, he 
will be met with kindness, and that the world 
will gladly assist him in gaining respectability : 
and. then we may hope that he will repent ana 



CHAPTER III. 

BENEVOLGNCB TO THE pfJURIOnS. 

*<Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind." 

1. When a person injures us intentionally, he 
is guilty of wickedness, and it is right that we 
idiould view the wicked ad with abhorrence and 
detestation. ^ 

But, at the same time, we ought to pity the 
person, who not only does us wrong, but also 
brings upon himself great unhappiness. We 
ought to forgive him his trespasses, as we would 
desire our heavenly Father to forgive us ours. 

What course of treatment would lead us to hope that on 
i^miiig out he would sin no more? Subject of Chapter 
in.? Motto? How should we view the act when & per- 
■oa is guilty of widcedneBS? How ic^gazd and treat ^ 
I? 
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And more than this, it is our dtity to try to do 
him good, and to make him better, by showing 
him all the kindness in our power, and the ut- 
most readiness to obhge him. We should not 
render *'evil for evil, or railing for railing," but 
** overcome evil with good," and still do, not as 
is done to us, but as we would that others should 
do to us. ^ 

It is noble and exalted to reward evil with 
good ; it shows great meanness and littleness of 
spirit to revenge. 

The best way to put a stop to injuries is not 
to injure in return. No one will long continue 
to abuse us, if we bear it meekly, and repay 
him only with goodness. This treatment will 
tend to make him better, and less liable to do 
wrong in future. We ourselves shall be better 
too. 

But if we retaliate, — that is, do wrong to oth- 
ers because they do wrong to us, — there will be 
no cessation to our quarrels ; and, in the end, 
we shall be as bad as he who began the injury, 
and shall have cause to be ashamed of acting 
meanly, when we might have done nobly in 
fo^ving the wrong. "^ If all children would act 
upon the maxim of the sweet-tempered little 
girl, " Never to hunch when others crowd," — 
ttot is, never return anger for anger, or evil for 
effl, but give " a kiss for a blow," — they would 

Aod what more thaa this is our duty! What is said 
of lewardiDg evil with good, and what of zevengo 1 The 
beat way to put a stop to injuries! £fltoofthisl What 
if we retaliate 1 How might childzea be saved J&om ft 
mat many quarrels and di£Sculties 1 

16* n T 
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be saved from a great many of their quarrela 
and difficulties. 

The following anecdote shows the best way 
to punish those who injure us : " As a worthy 
old woman, in the city of New York, was one 
day walking along the street quietly smoking 
her pipe, a jovial sailor, rendered a little mis- 
chievous by liquor, came sawing down, and, 
when opposite the old woman, saucily pushed 
her aside, and, with a pass of his hand, knocked 
the pipe out of her mouth. He then halted tp 
hear her fret at his trick, and enjoy a laugh at 
her expense. But what was his astonishment, 
when she meekly picked up the pieces of her 
broken pipe, without the least resentment in 
her manner; and, giving him a dignified look 
of mingled sorrow, kindness and pity, said ^ 
' God forgive you, my son, as I do.' It touched 
a tender chord in the heart of the rude tar. He 
felt ashamed, condemned and repentant The 
tear started in his eye ; be must make repara- 
tion. He heartily confessed his error, and 
thrusting both hands into his full pockets of 
change, forced the contents upon her, exclaim^ 
ing, 'God bless you, kind mother ! I'll never do 
so again.' " 

2. Sometimes, when a man is injured by 
another, or supposes himself to be injured, he 
challenges him to jight^ that they may settle the 
<£fficulty, and maintain their hovwr, by killing 
each other. This is called duetting. It is a 

What anecdote shows the best way to pimish those wbo 
iiijaieiisl What is doellins: ? 
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twrbarous custom, yifhich was established a 
great many years ago, among savage people, 
who knew no better way of settling their diffi- 
culties. But if a man is challenged to fight a 
duel, it is far more noble and honorable to de- 
cline it, than to kill his adversary, or to thrdw 
away his own life, on account of some little 
offence which he has given or received. He is 
the mean man and the true coward who fears 
to reftiSe to fight a duel. And more than this, 
it is as wrong, and as much murder, to kill a 
man in a duel, as in any other way. 

Boys are apt to have their duels as well as 
men. They do not use swords and pistols, but 
Aey often try to settle their difiiculties by fight- 
ing and stoning each other ! But no boy of a 
truly noble mind would ever lower himself by 
adopting such a foolish and brutal course. 

3. The same rules are to be observed, when 
one nation injures another nation, as when one 
individual injures another individual. 

As, by the law of God, no one person has a 
right to return evil for evil, but each is bound 
to do what he can to promote the happiness of 
all others, of whatever country ; neither have a 
large number of persons taken together, and 
forming a nation, any right to injure another 
nation ; and if injured, they ought to. foi^ve 

What is said of the enstom of duelling? What is the 
moie truly hqporable way, if a man is challenged t Who. 
is Uie Urue coward ? What is the zeal character of killing 
by duel? What is said of boys' duels? What if on* 
natioa injures another nation f Howisthisshowaf 
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Ihe peo]^ vho injuTe than, and strive to nsftke 
them better and happier. 

Therefore, it seems that all nxirs are eoDtmry 
to the will of God, and that one nation has no 
right to declare war against another. Chxl 
commands us to hve even/ many and no arga- 
ments in favor of war can justify us in breaUioig 
His command. 

The Bible commands are: ''Hare ^peace 
one with another." '^ Be at peace among your- 
selves." "See that none render evil for e'^ 
unto any man." "God hath called us to 
peace." "Live in peace." "Put off anger, 
wmth, malice." "Avenge not yourselves." "If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink." 

Jesus Christ says : " Ye have heard that it^ 
hath heexx said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever «hall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also." " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to th^n that hate you, and pray for them 
3iat despitefully use you and persecute you." 

The meaning of these passages is, that we 
should not give way to angry passions, but that 
we should have the spirit of forbearance, for- 
giveness, benevolence, and love, towards those 
who injure us; and all these dispositicHM are 
entirely opposed to the spirit of war. 



What IbHows, then, in regard to ware ? What are t 

•f the BiUe commands ! Vniii does Jeeus Christ say opOD 
tluBsabjeetl Tbe mesB^iig ctf these passages 1 
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'^P^ace cm earth, and goodwill to men/'was 
announced by the angels at the birth of Christ 
He himself is called the '^ Prince of Peace." 
His religion is a religion of peace, and a blessing 
has been pronounced by him upon peace-moKers. 
The apostles of Christ in the New Testament, 
teach gentleness, peace, mildness, and forgiye* 



. It is prophesied in the Old Testament, that 
wars shall cease. '^ They shall beat their sworcb 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning* 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any moi^e*" 
*' Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, 
wasting nor destruction within thy borders." 
From this we may suppose, that it is the will 
of God that wars shall be abolished. 

If the New Testament precepts, " Love your 
enemies," " Render not evil for evil," and the 
like, were inscribed as mottos upon swords, 
guns, and other deadly weapons, the inconsist- 
ency of Christians in fighting and killing each 
other would be sufficiently apparent. 

The followers of Christ, for a* great manj^ 
years after his death, believed he hpid forbidden 
war, and many of them refused to engage in it, 
efven under the punishment of imprisonment or 

- What was announced at the birth of Christ 1 What is he 
ssOed? His religion? What is taught by the apostles? 
What prophesied in the Old Testament 1 What may wo 
infer from this ? How would the ioconsistency of Chiis- 
tians u fighting and killing each other be made Teiy 
apparent? What is said of the first followei:s of Christ ! 
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befine an aSsoet^ and about tx> be enrolled «§ 
a Midler. On being adied his name, he BBiA^ 
I am a OkristioHj nnd coHMef fighi. He wai 
onkored la be enioUed, but rinsed to serre^ 
still saying diat he fooM a ChrisHan. He was 
VM that be must miheat bear aims or be pot 
to death ; but he remained steadfast, and am, 
/ e0mi0^ ^hij if I die; and holing ftst* to 
Ins principtes, he was ddivered to the eseM^ 



^< The primitive Christians not only reftned 
to be enl»ted in the army, but when they em* 
Inraoed Christianity, while already enlisted, tfiey 
abandoned the jwofession, at whatever cost 
Maroetlus, a centurion, while holding this com- 
mission, became a Christian, and believiiig, in 
common with his fellow Christians, that war 
was no longer permitted to hini, he threw down 
his belt at the head of the legion, declaring HmC 
he had become a Christian, and that be would 
serve no longer. He was committed to prison, 
but was still faithful to Christianity. S is mi 
lawful^ said he,/or a Christian to bear arms far 
any earthly consideration; and he was in con* 
sequence put to death." 

"Soon afterwards, Cassian, who was notKTf 
to the same legion, gave up his office. Bl% 
steadfastly majntained the sentiments of Mar* 
cellnsi and, like him, was consigned to the eat»* 

What of a man named Blanmiliaii ! Of the piimitife 
GhiKttaDa! Of MaxoeBna, a oentmion I Winn ]8 rehled 
ef C MB ian ,aaotaiy! 
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A mim named Ifartm. vtns bnd tx> 
Ito^piofeaMiB of anas, which, <Hi becoiBmg a 
€fa3fltt»i, he abandooecU The reason Ihat he 
mre: ta the emptor JnUan was this: lam a 
Okng^Hy imd therefore Iccmnot figkiJ' 
. ^^ The Christians who lived nearest the tiaae 
af our Saviour believed) with undonbting con* 
fiflhoce, that he had forbidden war. They 
OfNBftlf avowed this belief, and, in support of it, 
were wiUing to sacrifice, and did sacrifiee^ thm 
&rt«iaes and their lives." — " They were called, 
fcOmeers ef peace; and one of their early wri- 
t«» says, thai the foUowers af peace need fume 
cfthe impkmerUs of war ; and that i^ ccm fmeer 
be lawful for a righteous meat to go to war. 
Tbey were also charged by their opposers with 
refusing to bear arms, even in ease of neees^ 



'. a nation were to obey the law d Christ, to 
^4ove their enemies," to 'Mo good to those 
who hate them," and to '^ overcome evil witli 
flood;" if a whole people were harmless, just, 
wgiving, benevolent and defenceless, it cannot 
be supposed that another nation would rise up 
and war against than. 

The early settlers of this country were bar* 
iMomiy treated by the Indians, but the war&re 
was first be^n by the injuries) violence and 
■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Of a man named Martin ! What was beliered by ths 
Clmsttans who lived nearest the time of out Saviour t 
What testimony of one of tiieir early writers? Under 
trlwt eiitanetanees is it sapposed one nation wonld not 
iIm «p BffUMt anollMnr natbirf What is aaid about the 
eaily aettten of this country ? 
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imiutioe of the whites. ''But the Soekif 0f 
Friends neitfier letired to garriaims^ nor pHH 
Tided themselves with anns. They remamed 
openly in the country, while the rest were flying 
to the forts. They still pursued their oeenpa* 
thms in the fields or at their hdmes, without a 
weapon either for annojranee or defence. And 
what was their fate? They Uved in seomity 
and quiet. The habitation, which, to his aAned 
neiriihor, was the scene of murder and of the 
scalping-knife, was to the unarmed Quaker a 
place of safety and of peace." — " Only three of 
the society were killed, and these were persons 
who, in a spirit of distrust, took weapons of 
war to defend themselves." 

'^In a rebellion in Ireland, when not <»ly 
open war, but cold-blooded murder, and tbie 
utmost fury of bigotry and revenge, prevailed, 
the Quakers were preserved even to a proverb; 
»Dd when strangers passed through the streets 
of ruin, and observed a house standing unin- 
jmred and alone, they would sometimes point 
and say, That ^doubtless is the hottse of a 
Quaker. So complete was the preservation 
which those people exp^enced, that no mem- 
ber of their society foil a sacrifice but one 
young man, and that young man had assumed 
T^jimentals and arms." 

James Madison, late President of the United 
States, wrote a pamphlet on war, in which he 

Of the Society of Friendet How mMiy wears kilMI 
WhalofarebellioiiiDlielaDilT WImI wm nid by J^ 
•' -it 
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mjn: *<Qr all Ae eriis to pablie Ubertf, Wtt 
is perhaps tfie most to be dreaded, because it 
eemprises and develops the genius of oTerjr 
other. War is the par^ of armies ; from these 
proceed debts and taxes. And armies, and debtSi 
and taxes, are the known instruments for bring* 
mj; the many under the dominion of the few. 
l^fUBiion e^iU present Us freed(mhin the miJti 
^perpeiual umrfareJ^ 



CHAPTER ly* 

DUTY OF COURTESY. 



Bt courtesy is meant, that kind and graceful 
manner, in our intercourse with others, which is 
pleasant and agreeable to their feelings. The 
terms civility, politeness and urbanity, have all 
a similar meaning. And they all denote the 
gentle and refined Manners of civilized and 
enlightened people, in opposition to the rough, 
clownish and brutal conduct of savages ana 
barbarians. Some suppose politeness to consist 
merely in bows, and nattering compliments ; in 
affected ways of speaking, and assurances of 
great joy at meeting, though none be felt. Bat 

Subject of Chapter IV J Motto! What is meant by 
eonrtesy t What other terms of similar meaning f ' What 
do thejr all denote t In what do some suppose politenem 

17 
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att wMob goes by fhs mme <tf poUtCMi^Md 
is based apoii a msie desiie to ;>teise, ivMmhiI 
VBgaid to siiiceriiy and true kiadiiesB or iaeUag, 
is cf no value, mi Boopet or kiter its real diaf* 
aeter is diseoreied^ aiid it is jeoDsid^ssd woise 
tlHin worthless — a species <tf men de/oaptiiOKL 

The fundamental prindple of oourtei9y, on 
UOB politeness, is the spini of our ■Sawiour's 
cc»nmand : <' Whatsoever ye wtould that neo 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them." 
It requires us to avoid everything which would 
wound the feelings of others, and all that jest- 
ing, or bantering, or neglect, which would r^der 
them unhappy. Some one has said, with truth, 
Whatever we do tocUuse unnecessary pain toany 
one is sin; whether it be a reproachful word, 
an unkind look, or an onfiriendly action. Polite- 
Oflss has been called, benevolence in trifles. If 
there is a poor boy with ragged clothes, it will 
pevent us from talking about rags in his hear* 
m^ ; and if a boy in school has a club foot, it 
will keep us from gazing at it. It requires us 
to show a tender and delicate regard to the 
tastes, and to the pectdiarities even, of others^ 
in all those Uuk things which go to make typ 
the intercourse of life. 

This duty is not limited to our appearance in 
public, or to our intercourse with the fisLshion- 

What is said about that which goes by the name of p»> 

tel8? What is the Aindamental principle of oomtesyl 
does it require of us? What temaxk is quoted! 
What has politeness been called 1 Wlut examples of iiiS$ 
land t To what does it require us to show a deliqate x«- 
gaxdT 
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andiii^ftB^feiiinst&iioes; mth6faiBil3rwheaiici 
cwipany is present, and in the sehocd vrhm 
therd are no vintors; in the street, when mee^ 
mg a poor man or a beggar ; with strangeis as 
vrm as with acquaintances ; and with servants 
as well as with eqnals. It should be a habit c€ 
one^s eharaf^ter, so that the treatme&t of ail peiw 
"sons will be regulated by the law of kindness,- 
and by tender tegard for their feelings. It canr 
not be put on when a person calls upon us, and 
put off as soon as he is out of the house, it 
does notallow a young gentleman to be pdito in 
his manners to young ladies only, but rough 
and iilb-tempefed with his tittle brothers and sis- 
ters, and harsh with a servant It does not suC* 
fer a lady to speak in soft tones in her parlcMr 
only, and ta scold in her kitchen, when noott 
but servants arepresent. Indeed, every attempt 
at politeness, which is not founded upon kiml 
femng, is a thin disguise, which will be very 
likely to betray, when most desired to conceal. 

There are many passages of Scripture incuL* 
eating this duty. Besides 'the one given as tte 
motto, we are told ta ^^ be kindly affecti(»ied one 
to another, with brotherly love, in honor prefer- 
rii^ one another;" to ^'be patient toward all 

To what is this dufj not limited t When and wbeie 
should it Be observed f What is said of patting it on 
and vtming it off? How illusttated in xoffaid to a jwng 
genfieman and a lady? What is said of an attempt at 
poGteness which is not founded upon kind feeling? Wlial 
\ of Scripture inculcating this duty? 
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»^;" to "put on kindiiess and hnmUflBMBitf 
mind." Also, ^' Look not eadi man on hk own 
things, but each an the things of others;" ''in 
low&iess of mind, let eaeh esteem ochor bet* 
ter than himself;" ''Render honor to whom 
honcvisdue;" " Honor sdl mm;" "Uaehospi- 
talitf one to anothw;" "Be not foi^^etfnl to 
^itertain strangers." The same duty is taugjht 
hy the general law of love or eharky. " Gbuar- 
ity suffereth long and is kind; charity vauntelb 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behaye 
itself unseemly; seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked ; beareth all things." 

Thus we see that courtesy or poUteneas is a 
Christian duiy^ and not a m^!e form of fiuhion- 
aUe society. And if so, we are as much bound 
to observe it as to obey any of the other com* 
mands of God. We cannot conceive of oar 
Sisiviour's acting otherwise than in strict aooordr 
ance with the true principles of courtesy. If 
we have rig'hi feeHaga towards others, if we 
"have k>ve one toward another," we shall be 
courteous and polite ^in the best sense of the 
words. • Goodness of* heart, kindness of inten- 
tion, give a grace superior to anydiing else. 

It is wrong to laugh at the mistakes of others, 
or at any betrayal of ignorance on their part, , 
or to express contempt because they do not hap- 

V/'bat, then, is oointet;r Men to be? And what if sol 
What is said of our Saviour in reference to this subject! 
What \7iU make as polite in>the best sense of the word! 
What give a grace supedor to any other! What wioqg 
pnelioes are mentioned ! 
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pen tO'know the same Ihings^iYaX we do. Htf^ 
one kiM>ws ewryihing. Some know one thing, 
and some another; and it shows great n€trrauh- 
nea9 of mind, as well as great incivility, to 
notice every trifling error, and every failure to 
know just what we <fo, and by word or look 
pride ourselves upon our own superiority. It is 
very fnean^ as well as wrong, to triumph over 
<Mie, when we get the better of an argument 
witti him. If we have any fault to find with 
anoth^, we ought to fime well the mention of it 
We should not do it in presence of others. And 
if, when alone with us, he is joyful and happy, 
from some cause, we should not at once dadi 
all his good feeling to the ground, by breaking 
OQt in a taunting way upon some fault or indi»* 
cretion of his. If we would do others good by 
tettiog them their faults, we must. do it in a 
Idnd manner, and with a proper appreciation of 
their excellences. 

• The stranger we shquld treat as we our- 
sdves would wish to be treated, if we were 
away from home and friends, in a strange place, 
unknown to all. We should give him a kind 
word, and afford him any assistance which he 
needs, and not stand aloof until we know u>ho 
he is, and what he is. We should put the most 
fikvorable construction upon his appearance, and 
be disposed to think well of him, as long as he 
does nothing to forfeit our esteem. It were alto- 

What is narrow-minded, and mean! What is said of 
tailing otheis of their ^cdtsl How should we treat tto 
stzangerl 

17* 
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Mlbw tmehrktimn to oblige a strangor lo per* 
Kxrm a sort of quarantines as though be ought 
be infected with some coatagious disease, befbie 
permitting him to enjoy the society of those 
among whom he nught chance to be. 

The members of a schbri cannot be too 
thoughtful of the situation of those who come 
among them as strangers. By many httle attea- 
tions which it is in their power to give, they 
may make them feel that they are among friendsy 
and that their happiness is still cared for; and 
thus the malady of Aont^sickness, which is by 
no means a trifling one, may be in a great meas^ 
ure prevented. 

We ought to cultivate g^tleness^ mildness, 
patience and refinement of feelings and then, 
.without any thought or care about it, our man* 
ners will be such as will make others happy, 
and not wound or irritate them. We stK>uld 
cultivate all the kindly feelings of humanityi 
and manifest a ready sympathy in the condition 
of all with whom we meet, whether they be rich 
or poor, black or white, good or bad. 

We need not fear losing our own rank or 
respectability, by treating with politeness those 
inferior to ourselves in w^th or station, or those 
^who belong to a different circle of society. By 
so doing, we elevate ourselves in the estimation 
of the wise and good. A real gentleman is 
poUte to his washer- woman, and never appears 

What treatment of a stranger would be unchristiaa? 
What is said in regard to those who are strangers in a 
sdiool t What must we cultiTata in cider to render oox 

I pleasing 1 
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r fvfilb than in kindly relieving hef , whin 
opportunity offers, from the heavy basket of 
Clothes, which, with much care, she has nicdy 
done up for his use; neither is his best however 
made with more grace, than when bestowed 
upon some humble cottager, from whom he may 
have received some needed information. And 
of the true lady, it is enough to say, that she is 
a iady everywhere. 

A thousand little, unnameable things, in our 
lAlercGttrse with others, go to promote their hap> 
piness. A look, a word, even the tone of a 
word, has great power to wound or to comfort 
A kind word, or a pleasant look, which costs us 
nothing,' is often more valued than the richest 
of gifts; it may send simshine into the heart of 
another, that shall cheer the whole day. '^ If a 
dvil word or two will render a man haj^y," 
said a French king, '^he must be a wreteh 
indeed who will not give them to him. Such « 
disposition is like Ughting another man's candle 
by one's own, which loses nothing of its bril- 
liancy by what the other gains.'' And yet, it is 
''more blessed to give than to receive," and we 
shall always find our own greatest happiness in 
making others happy, as well in the thousand 
IMe courtesies of every day intercourse, in the 

What is said aboat treating oar inferiors with politaaeisf 
What is the eflfoct of so doing? What is said of a rtel 
gentleman ? Of a irue lady 1 In what little ways may we 
promote the happiness of otheis? What saying of a Fieneh 
bag! In what shall we always find our own greatest 
happiness? 
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aehool and in liie family, as in the greater 
of paUic Ufa 

Courtesy leads to ease and grace of demeaaor, 
and to refin^nent of nttinDers in all respects. It 
requires cleanliness of dress and of person; it 
fbii>kls the taidng of meals with indec^it haste; 
it bids us look at the public speaker or any per- 
son who is addressing us, and give attenticm to 
what he is saying ; it does not allow us to tnler- 
rupt one while faking, neither does it permit 
us to do all the talking ourselves, so that another 
cannot find a place to put in a word. If a supe* 
rior bids us to entef a door before him, it would 
have us do so, without drawing back with the 
expression, <^ after you, sir." It is related of a 
King oi France, that on a certain occasion, when: 
.one of his noblemen was about to accompany 
him on a ride, that the king said to the noble- 
man, '^ Step into the carnage, sir ;" and the lat*> 
tor did so, while his sovereign was still standmg 
upon the grcmnd. Upon this the king said, to 
him, '^ You are the most polite man in my king- 
dom. Had I given the same direction to most ra 
my courtiers, they would have bowed, stepped 
back, and said. Not before your majesty; but 
you did as I bade you." In short, courtesy 
requires of us, in everything, those manners 
which belong to tfie true gentleman and to the 
trmekufy. 

To what does courtesy lead ? What does it require, fbr- 
Did, etc.? What in regard to suoeriors! What anec- 
dote is lelated? In short, what does courtesy require of 
ust 
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PART FOURTH. 

XI8t;BLLANB0US DUTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



DUTIES^ TO •BRUTES. 



** I miold not enter on my list of friends, 
Tiiough gpuxd with polished manners and fine 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm." 

All brute ^ixnals may be considered as our 
fellow-creatures. They are created by the same 
kind Father of all ; He has made them capable 
of receiving pleasure and pain, and we nave 
abundant reason to suppose that He desires 
their happiness. 

God has given life to animals of an infinite 
variety of iorm and of size, varying from the 
huge elephant and the mighty whale, to the 
smallest insect that can be seen by the naked 

3 re. And more than this, it is found that 
most all matter is composed of living crea- 
tures, so inconceivably minute, that they can 
be discovered only by the aid of the most pow-. 
erful magnifying instruments. 
We suppose that God delights in the happi- 

■■■ I III ,1 i ■! I i ■ " < % ^ 

Subject of Part Fourth? Subject of Chapter I.? Motto t 
How may brute animals be considered ? W by ? To what 
has God given life ? What may we suppose God's feel* 
iag la legaid to His creatures! 
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I of all His creatines; that Ufa is to them a 
source of happiness; and, therefore, that the 
life of' everythiBg which He has cieated is dear 
to Him. 

We must Mieve, then, that the wanton or 
unnecessary destruction of the life of any ani- 
mal, however small or insignificant, is wrong. 
We may innocently kill thoae which are neces- 
sary for food, or which would be likely to injure 
or destroy us, but in IbOse cases we should take 
their lives in such a way as will give them the 
least su£fering. 

We may take fish for food, but it is cruel and 
wrong, for mere amusement, to present the 
murderous hook to the innoceM little fishes 
which are gracefully gliding about in their 
own native brook, " so happy they don't know 
what to do with themselves." The shooting 
of birds, and the hunting of other animals, 
merely for sporty is equally unjustifiable, and 
ought not to be practi^. Dr. Channing says, 
" I never killed a bird, and I would not crash 
the meanest insect They have the same right 
to live that I have ; they received it from the 
same Father, and I will not mar the works of 
God by wanton cruelty." 

All amusements derived from the jighSng 
of animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and the like, are barbarous and wicked. Even 
horse-racing, when animals are urged on far 

What must we think wrong t What animals may w« 
innooently kill ? What is said of fishing and hunting merely 
fatsfporti What is quoted from Dr. Channing! What of 
the fighting of animals, ?ud of hone-racing ? 
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fewyMd their strttngtli) is "vrrob^. The fioegi 
tsSid pertinekidy le the hoyn tfiat priced idMn } 
^Ohiidf^, iiiough this be «port to you, itie 
death U> tis.'' Boys who ddij^t in wonyjog 
eowv with dogs, or in throwing stones at tiiem, 
Md tbdse who amuse ^emseli^s by pttttiag 
pins 'through iies, spiders, and other inseeti^^ 
show a very cruel and unfeeling dispo^tkm. 

In regard to a great many animals which are 
mipleasant and troublesome to us, we ma^y pass 
from them, or put them away &om us, wi^ioiit 
doing them any injury. We may let the hann- 
less iserpent by the wayside hasten <mt of oar 
sight, as it gladly would, without pelting it 
with stones, and crushing out its life. Flies, 
spiders, and other disagreeable insects, we nmr 
put out of doors with the benevolent faiew^l 
of that good man, who is related to have said 
on such an occasion, ^^Gothy way, little insect : 
there is room enough in the world for me sma 
Aee." 

We may use animals for labor, and 'for 
adminiBt^ng to cmr comfort We may em- 
jioj the ox to help till the ground, and ibe 
horse to carry us from jrface to place ; we may 
ke^ the cow to supnty us with mtlk, and liie 
idveep to'fumish wool lor our clothing. ^* But 
while we^o use them, we are bound to treat 
them kindly, to furnish them with suffici^it 

■ .11.. .1 W. H «i» m I. II. WIWI II I ■■ I ■ ■■» » < .1 1 i» 

Wbat Bajiog of tlie. fiogs is a pp licable t What ttofs 
flbow a veaqf oroel dumoBitiQP 1 What is said about 4iM^ 
gl^esble animals 1 Tbe aerpent, flies, spiden, M. 1 I^ 
what may we use animals 1 Bat how are we hoviid.il^ 
treat them? Whatissaidof cruelty to animali? 
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ted, and ivith eaawemeai AtAteat. .Gb vlio 
cannot feed, a brute vreU ought not U> own 
one. Tliere can be no clearer indication of a 
degraded and feroeioua temper than crueltjr to 
ffctmiHilaj and nothing tends more directly to 
harden men in brutal ferocity. If they are 
sick, we can try to relieye them. If a horse 
has grown old in our service, we had better kill 
him outright, and afford him a decent burial, 
than, for a UUle money ^ to sell him to one who 
will overwork and abuse him. 

Brutes have no sense of right and wrong, like 
the human species, but they have imimeU^ 
which, in many of them, seem to be only a 
lower kind of intellect They have many of 
the same powers of the mind which we our* 
sdves possess, and some of them seem to exer** 
KOB^ many of the feelings and affections <^ 
human beings. It seems wrong, in such oases, 
to dheat or disappoint them, or to treat them in 
a way different from that which they have a 
rig^t to expect from our former treatment of 
tlmn. Thus it seems wrong to coax and tola 
oats or dogs into the house, and afterwards to 
beat them back when they attempt to enter; or to 
call a cow or horse to us under the pretence that 
we have something for them to eat, when we 
have nothing, but merely wish to sesyMre them. 

What Is Mdd about animals that an riclt,'or diat h«ve 
fpamn old in oar aenrice 1 What haye bnitea that ia a kind 
of intdlect! What feelings and afieetiona have many of 
if What ia said about cheating them! How iuas- 
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It would seem right to observe the tstanBgood 
f^Uh towards inteiUgent animals as towaids 
our fellow-men. 

Otnr domestic animals are very s^isS^le to 
kind looks, words and gestures, and a good 
firiendly understanding may be had between 
them and their owners. The noble horse may 
be led to serve us much better by kindness than 
by fear and blows. In many cases, a feeble 
woman has been known to control perfectly a 
hig^ spirited horse, which knew her well, sim- 
ply by talking to him in kind tones of voice. 

Animals are capable of griefs and we ^ould 
do nothing to cause them mmecessary sorrow. 
We might well fear that the boy who would 
rob 1»rds and other harmless animals of their 
young, would not hesitate to take the li£» of a 
fellow-creature, when he became a man. 



CHAPTER II. 

BBVERENCB POB SACBED PLACBS. 

As amon^ the most sacred places, burying^ 
grmmds will first be considered. There Be 
those once living bodies, in which spirits like 
our own have dwelt There moulder to eartib 
those forms which we once held £Eist to our 

What is said about obeerving good faith towards animalsf 
Of a good understanding with them ! What is said of rol^ 
hing animals of their Yoqng? Siitject of Chapter H.? 
What aie fint notioedf Wifty may they be tegvM m 
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bMonm, aiidTdiieh%rere4ea)rtousas<mTowti 
life, 'nie spirits vrhMi <mee inhabited fhem 
have passed away from us, and the dust which 
eoxmoeed their bodies is all that remsiins. 
Vfm may it be precious to us, and rightly may 
we seek to adorn the last resting place of those 
we have loved with signs of our fcmd remem- 
brance. 

l%as practice prevailed in the most of ancient 
eoHHtries. ** l%e tbmb of Adiilles was deco- 
rcied with amaranth, and the grave of SoribM>* 
cles was embellidiied with roses and ivy. \rhe 
moiraments of the Romans were adorned with 
ehaplets of the balsam-tree and garlands of 
iow^s.*' — "Virgil strews on the body of Pal- 
las leaves of the arbutus and other funeral 
evergreens. 

The body on this rural hearse is borne, 
Strewed leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 

Andromache raised green altars to the memory 
of Hector. Ossian represents one of his heroes 
as saying, ^ O lay me, ye that see the light, near 
some rock of my hilb ; iet the rustling oak be 
near ; green be the place of my rest, and let the 
sound <»f the distant toirent be beard.' " 

"The people of Morocco surround thai 
bariaL-places widi a walk and plants mdi 
flowers. The Chinese plant ^ wefs upon <lheir 
gravea; the mattsoleums of the X^iimeans sob 

What practicse pieTailed in aneient eoTantries t What .eqi> 
ancient Wh^t ii nid by one .of tb» l^etom .<i Ctnapl 
Hpw do the {#ople fif .^^ioqqa adD|c& <heyr biirial-p]|iC|Ml 
Hie Chinese, etc.! 
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ahadkidlry shfubsaod tnejk; andihopeopfedf 
Sorat strew fresh nowdrb en dieir griivds emy 
yeasr."-^" The cemetery erf the Moravians is a 
ginrdeti^ whose alleyis are marked with fimoral 
stones, by the sides of which are plaatod 
dumps of flowers, and the same epitaph scirreS 
for all : He was botn on suck a day^ and on 
audi another he returned to kis natwe country J ^ 
*' In a beautiful little ehurcii-yard in Switsier« 
lan^ almost every grave is covered with ^nkM. 
In 8om» villages in Wales, children have snow-» 
dv^s, primroses, and violets on their graves, 
wbUe older persons have tansy, box, ivy, and 
rue. These graves are sumninded by smail 
whitewashed stones, and no flowers or eter- 
gffbmB are permitted but such as are sweet*' 
scented; the pink and polyanthus, sweet^wii** 
lisms, giliiflowers^ and carnations, mignionette^ 
ftyme, hyssop, chamomile, and rosanary ,. make 
up the pious decoration. The graves are often 
meded, and if necessary planted again ; and 
this work is always done by the nearest rel»* 
tMUs, with their own hands, and never by ser- 
vants or hired persons. In Gteamorganshire, 
Ae the funeral of a young girl, a chaplet of 
ifihite fiffwera is borne before the ceruse, by ai 
ytnittg girl, nearest in age, siae and resem-* 

The people of Oabul cidl thm borial-groundsi 

J ih . * I I I I *■!■ I 1—1— I ai aaMMM^— — ■— «— I— * 

We dfeimeterT of tie Ifdnmawl What » lekleii of 
Hie obwel^yaTd* of fihrtaeriuu} iadl Walwt ^WkM ii 
SiMof ftiMrakiaOloiuwirgMidnia? DilMM naoMi ef 
Viiml-gioiin<Ut 
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Okie$afihe8Umi; the EJT^ium called them. 
Cities of the Dead; and the Jews, Houses of ihe 
Lhing. The Oermana call them Ood^s Aere. 

It might perhaps be said that we oughiUms 
to ornameDt and care for the abodes of the 
dead; it is certainly true that we ought to 
approach such plaoes with feelings of revereojce^ 
and do nothing to injure them. ''In South 
Wales, none ever molest the flowers that grow 
on graves, for it is deemed a kind of sacril^e 
to do so, A relation or friend will sometimes 
take a pink or a sprig of thyme from the grave 
of a beloved person, to wear in remembrance^ 
but they never take much.'' 

A boy who would break down the fdOM 
around a grave, throw stimes at a m<xium6al» 
or trample down the plants which have hem 
set out, must be very wicked. If the law of 
cemeteries did not forbid it, visitors ought not 
to break anything from the trees, shrubs or 
plants of the enclosure, or even take a wild 
flower from the grounds. 

A proper feeling of reverence for such places 
will prevent our visiting them with a party of 

a sure, as plaoes of mere amusement. * It will 
us to enter them with soberness, and to 
avoid all rudeness and violence of motion; — 
the loud laugh will not be heard, and the voice 
will be hushed to harmony with the murmur 

Whttt may be said of our duty to the Hbodes of l]ie deidf 



Of SoQtl^Walesf What deeeriptioii of boy most be veiy 
widwdl What it sufl about the viiitoit of oemelttiasf 
Of the manner of lint&g them! 
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«f ^ sjoprnmiiding tce^, wMck shot out ^ 
1^ ^ lb«: noisy M^Qf Id. 

Churches^ wfaieh aie set ap^rt entizely for ibe 
worship of God, are considered sacred plaeea 
We should enter them with becoming rev- 
erenee, and not indulge in trifling or lentf 
wJ^in th^n. We ought not to injure them by 
marking or cutting, and should be careful that 
we do not mar them in any way. 

There is something v^ierable in all old bviU- 
ings^ especially those which have bera remark-* 
aUe as seats of learning or as scenes of inter- 
esting events, that should lead us to pi^eserve 
Aem with care. Even the old schooihouse in 
which we conned our A, B, C, we would not 
harm.. The s«ime feeling would we chmsh 
towards the relics of dress once worn by oiar 
giandfiuhers or grandmothers, nor woulq we, 
with ruthless bands, metamorphose them into 
fashionable garments of our own day. 



CHAPTER III. 

SBVBRENeK FOR WORKS OP AET ANd FOR OBJ80TS 
OF NATURE. 

The* higher works of art are products of the 
most earnest thought, and of the long and 

Wltttisaiddofdiuzches? Of a]l (t^inraiktings? Bdm 
of amci! SvJbp^ 9f Chapter HI.! Why should tl^^ 
hjghar vodos. (tt art hQ ttp^ied vA the gxeirt^ xeter- 

18* 
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patient labor of men of mi^ty genias. They 
are most wonderful exhibitions of the creative 

Efwei of man. Thejr serve to embody what is 
ghest and holiest in the aspirations of our 
nature. We ought, therefore, to regard them 
with the greatest reverence. We should de all 
in our power to encourage them, and should 
preserve them with the greatest care. It was 
noble in Theodore Six, a mechanic of Paris, in 
die late revolution there, when a large painting 
of Louis Philippe was about to be destroyed, to 
cry out: "Respect for monuments! Why de- 
stroy anything? Why fire at those paintings? 
Let us show that the people know how to 
respect public monuments ! " 

In examining paintings, statuary, and collec- 
tions of curiosities, we should be cautious against 
injuring them. When children are permitted to 
see such things, they should not seek to timch 
them. 

No species of architecture, from the humblest 
cottage to the most elegant public building, 
should ever be wantonly injured. The habit 
of carving one's name, or writing it in pencil- 
marks, on any part of a building, is a very bad 
one. Even ^ces should be spared irom all 
marks of the kind. The rule should be, to mar 
nothing which comes well made from the huid 
of a workman. Scholars ought to be very care- 
ful of their schoolhouse, and they should keep 

What shoald we do in leferenee to diem ? What h toU 
of Theodore Six? What diiectioiie to children and oUwHi 
ID regard to paiothiss, eto. ? What direetions in legiopd t» 
eforyepoeieBofas^itaetiint Toseholaa? 
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Hieir seats and desks looking newand nice fiom 
year to year. 

Booka^ by means of which we derive so much 
of our knowledge, and Aat give us so much 
pleasure, ought to be treated with great care. 
A good scholar and real lover of learning will 
never deface his' books with ugly marks, tear 
and wear out the leaves, torn down the coniersi 
OS break the covers. He will have those which 
he uses most, neatly covered, and will keep 
them nicely arranged upon his table or desk, at 
home or at school And if he borrows a book, 
he will be sure to return it uninjured, and with- 
out so long a delay that the owner will give it 
up for lost 

Among the most venerable olffects of natwre, 
trees may be mentioned. Those are justly con- 
sidered public benefactors, who plant trees 
aloi^ the streets of our villages, and reserve 
large public grounds, to be ornamented with 
trees, shady walks, and fountains. Piddie goT" 
denSf too, where all may enter and enjoy the 
sig^ of beautiful flowers, and fruits, and other 
ornaments of the ground, are a great benefit to 
all, especially to the poor, who have few means 
of enjoyment of their own, and who may here 
freely enjoy those pure pleasures, wluch save 
them from the resorts of vice and crime. 

All things of this kind should be so reverenced, 

■ I »ii ■ 1 1 1 I. ■ I 1111 

Whatissudftboatboofcil Of a good aeholu I What 
iiaaid of trees? Who may he ooasiderad puhlic benefiie- 
tHif What is aaid of pablie saidens ! What adfantage 
ftooi B6fer6neing' things of thia load f 
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tittt tbo €Qdm«BBi may be Ourowti wide oftA 
for all to enter, without the fear that tlmt 
hdaxAj will be mined. Not a ^nib aboHt «nia- 
m^^ted grounds lAoakl be broken, or a flower 
plueked, or ibe grass^ trampled down, by these 
who are permitted to visit them. Trees, staad-^ 
ing here and there in a field,' or by the road* 
sim, ought never to be cut down, if it is possible 
to avoid it, and boys should never allow them- 
selves to girdle or wound them. It is very 
desirabiB that the grounds about a schoolbmrae 
shoukl be shaded and ornament^ with trees. 
The older scholars can aid much in adorning 
the grounds, and all can help forward the work 
by carefully abstaining from doing them any 
iiqHry. 

The eminent of all ages have delighted in 
paying honors to trees, groves and forests. Thb 
UmphB of the Greeks were mostly situated in 
proves; and Christian churches might well be 
en^bosomed in daade, and religious services 
might not be inappropriately performed beneath 
the widenspreading branches of sheltering trees. 

''The Jews held in the highest veneration 
Siloa's Brook^ that flowed 'fast by the oracle 
of Qo4JL' The ancient Persians never poUuied 
taaier, considermg those who committed* sudi 
indecorum gaUty of saorUege; and they enacted 
a law, that whoever conveyed the water of a 

' V ■ .i .jii ■». ■ ■ ■■■ .» ■ „ ■ ,,i.i I III 

What M md in TOgard ta onuLmeaied gv(i«Bd«gaa4 tli^! 
Gxeiuids aboat a aohoolbouae? Duly of aelw^Mrs in ijtif 
HMj^ect? To what have the eminent of all ages MlghM 
in paying honors? What is said atmut Gmfkk temi&HfT 
Christian choichee ? What was held in high TenenUuHi bf 
the Jewel . 
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aprmg to uy spot which had not boon wntes^ 
before, besides other immunities, his descendants 
should enjoy the benefit of such water to the 
end of the fifth generation." 

In laying out towi^ and viUages, r^jard 
should be^bad to the future beauty of the place. 
Large squares should be left unoccupied, and 
what there is of beauty and pleasantness in the 
natural features of the place should be preserved. 

In this connection, the architecture of animaby 
and the care we ought to have not to injuve or 
destroy their habitations, may be referred ta It 
shows an unfeeling, if not a cruel disposition, 
wantonly to destroy bird's nests, or the nests of 
ants, bees, squirrels, or any other innocent ani- 
mals. They have toiled many a day, and by 
slow degrees brought them to pc^rfection, and 
perhaps stored them with food; and why should 
we wish to destroy their means of comfort and 
their harmless pleasures, and oblige them to go 
over the same labor again, and perhaps expose 
them to much suffering? 

The young would do well to give attention 
to the natural history of animals. Besides be- 
coming acquainted with many int^restinff and 
amusing habits of animals, they would find 
curious and wonderful examples of skill in the 
a>nstruction of their habitations, which would 

What is related of the andent FeiBians? What is said 
about laying out towns and viDages? What is referred to 
in this connection? What shows a very'nnfeeling dispo- 
sition! Why should we not wish to destroy themt To 
what stody would the young do well to attend? What ad- 
I would they MiiTe fiom it? 
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UkmaOi OF WGBUM. 

ItfA thorn to leiptot thdr btbom, loid fottar 
firom doiBg them yidenoe. 

In short knawMtgs^ in legaid to any of the 
subjects of this chapter, is the best suegniid 
against violating the rules of duty of which it 
treats. Let both nature and art ihsa be sttidied, 
as voxxSel as time and opportunity allow. All 
children should learn something of the art of 
dramng frmn nature; for, by means of itiM^ 
they cannot &il to improve their own taste and 
obsmBtion, and thus fit themselves to enjoy 
and appreciate the works of others, and my 
will also furnish to themselves an improvhig 
and ever-presmt source of innocent amusement 

In coQclusbn, it may be remarked, that we 
diould have that reverence for all those thills 
v^hich tend to improve the mind, or to increase 
the hapi^ness of any living thing, that will pre- 
vent us frc»n doing them any injury, and will 
cause us to preserve ttem unmarred. 

What is said of knowledge io resaid to the saiyeoli of 
this ohaptert Of what art should ul chOdzen learn aosie- 
thing? The advantages of this! What general duty in 
. legwd to the subject St this ehapler ? 
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